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CHAPTER I 



MR STERNE IN THE FRENCH SALONS 



A' 



FTER six weeks more we find him still 



lingering at Paris : he had been intro- 
duced to 'one half of tlieir best god- 
desses, and in a month more shall be admiltwl 
to the shrines of the other half.' His odd, 
eccentric style of speeeh and maimer had Ijccn 
much relished, and being now firmly estab- 
lished, and knowing his ground, he gave full 
scope to his humour. He used to 'Shandy it 
away fiily times more than I was ever wont, 
" and tilk more nonsense tliaii ever you heard 
me talk in your days," and to all sorts of peo- 
ple.' He could bojist that he had ' converted 
many into Slijuidcism.' Scrjips of his siieceh 
and general oddity struck on the Minister 
Choiseul's ear, who was heard asking (in 
better French than Mr. Sterne reported it). 
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* Qtd le (liable est ce homme la?' * Ce Cheva- 
lier Shandy.'' He had, he was told, heard of 
those 'ten thousand things I cannut write' 
and of ' those tliousaiid tilings ! do which 
cut no figure but in the doing.' A greata* 
compliment still was paid him than merely 
exciting the curiosity of a prime minister. 
The Duke of Orleans had formed an odd 
collection of the portraits of some ' odd men,' 
which made a sort of department in bis 
famous collection ; and an artistic gentleman 
who lived with him, got Mr Sterne to sit for 
a full-length, to add to the eccentric cata^ 
loguc. It was considered n most 'expressive* 
likeness.* It was intended that there should 
be an etching done of this picture. 

Not many years ago this portrait came to 
light, and a chromo print of it was pubUshed 
by Messrs Colnaghi. They informed me that 
some time since they beciune possessed of the 
collection alluded to, and that the name of 
'the gentleman who lived witli him' was 
Carmontellc, who also painted Garrick. 
Among Uie rest was this characteristic like- 
ness of Vorick, painted with much force and 

* TMl MrtraJt. howrvrr, \a not to be found in the inmreoiutT 
■■lilllll'-Oric.MG.Uery.- 

U 
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quaintness. The figure is about five or six 

inches high, drawn in profile, dressed in 

scrupulous black and elegant lace rufHcs. 

The face is rather old for a man of his age, 

but there is no mistaking the likeness, and 

there is a ^''oItai^ean expression in the profile, 

as well as in the spare figure. He would 

seem to be standing on the terrace of the 

Palais Royal, and the painting itself has 

much merit from its spirit and the Meissonier- 

like treatment of the whole. The picture has 

been reproduced by the process of photo- 

grai'ure, and the colouring Ls so good that 

it may be readily mistaken for the original 

We have now, therefore, several excelleot 

likenesses of Sterne, including tlie well-known 

Sir Joshua, the capital bust by Nollekens, of 

which I have a small copy, and this little 

work of Carmontelle's. 

Garrick was naturally anxious to know the 

state of the French stage. That tremendous 

question of the union of the two theatres 

was now in everyone's mouth. Scraps and 

snatches of green-room scandal absorbed the 

wrapt attention of the great metropolis. But 

the union of the theatres was made almost 

a party question. 

ir 
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Clairon also welcomed all the world, and 
Mr Sterne, to her house on Thursdays, 'when 
s/ic gives to eat (as Ihcy say here) to all that 
are hungry and dry.' She more astonished 
than delighted Mr Sterne. Her style was 
often the usual French declamatory pattern ; 
which it requires French training to appre- 
ciate. ' I cannot bear preaching,' he said ; ' I 
fancy I got a surfeit of it in my younger days,' 

On the lOtli of March, he wrote to his 
friend that he was to be entertained that night 
by going specially to see a tragedy damned. 
' Peace be with it and the gentle brain that 
made it' Clairon, at first disgusted with her 
part, with all the fitfulness of an actress, had 
now taken it up with 'fureur.' It was at last 
fixed for this 19th of March, when Mr Sterne 
was anticipating such a pleasant evening — 
but at the last moment it was withdrawn. 

The fortnight, which at the end of January 
was to have been the furthest term of his 
stay, had stretched to the middle of April, 
and he had not moved. He was enraptured 
with the place and his reception. He was 
' charmed ' and ' extasi^,' for at tliis time 
everything here was hyperbolised, 'and if a 
woman is but simply pleased 'tis Je suit 
u 



charm^e, and if she is charmed 'tis nothing 
less than she is raw-sh'd. . . .' He could 
enjoy his amusements with far more relish — 
for his short stay had already been attended 
with wonderful results upon his health. 
' Your prayer for me of rosy health^ he wrote 
to his friend, 'is heard. If I stay here for 
three or four months, I shall return more 
than reinstated.' It does, indeed, seem likely, 
that the air of Paris in the depth of winter, 
with the unwholesome accompaniments of 
balls and suppers, would have had a very 
serious influence on his physical constitution. 
It was the wonderfully mercurial tone of his 
spirits which, in a new scene, and among new 
and livelier objects, carried him triumphantly 
over the drawbacks of a rude cUmate and an 
enfeebled chest 

The Lent brought with it ' a vile suspen- 
sion* and utter interruption of all dramatic 
amusements; and then, to Mr Sterne's de- 
light tlie run of plays and operas set In again. 
Still, it was the tragedy vein that was in 
favour: and the stilted declamation of the 
French school. 'Here the comic actors were 
never so low — the tragedians hold up their 
heads — in all senses.' They had no versatile 

u 
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actor who could play 'Abel Drugger' and a 
gloomy tragedy the same evening, like *one 
little 7««»' — who supported 'the theatrical 
world Uke a David Atlas.' 

This compliment accompanied a little re- 
quest for patronage in Garrick's own depart- 
ment. Mr Sterne had met a literary ' lady of 
talent' in Paris, who had taken the trouble 
of translating and adapting Diderot's drama 
of Le Fib Nature!. He does not give her 
name, but we can have no difficulty in 
identifying her. For some three or four 
years later there was a certain Irish * Mrs E. 
Griffith' persecuting Mr Gan-ick in London 
on the score of this very ' Fils Naturel ' ; 
pileously importuning him in many letters, 
to bring out both this and other adapted 
dramas of Diderot's. Mr Sterne did not 
think very highly of it, considering the 
speeches too long and savouring of 'preach- 
ing.' and, strange lo say, he objected to it 
because it had ' too much sentiment' He 
not only interceded with Garrick, but also 
tried to induce Becket, his own publisher, to 
take it up, apparently without success. Mr 
Sterne had tlie disagreeable duty of reading 
through the * sentiment ' and the * preaching* 
so 
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— which must have been out of compliment 
to Didcvot. whose friend she was. 

Vcrv many were Uie 'great houses' at which 
Mr Stcriic was made welcome. On March 
the 14tli. Uie Baron de Bagge gave a concert, 
with the choicest music and company that 
could be got in Paris, and here the odd 
English Mr Shandy was to be seen. On the 
following night, the Prince dc Conti had a 
party, and Mr Sterne was tliere also. There 
was an opulent Karmer-General, who kept a 
standing corps of musicians and actors in his 
house, and g&ve concerts and plays alternately 
to the noblest persons in Paris ; this gentle- 
man made Mr Stcme free of his table and liis 
entcrtaintiicnts while in Paris. HLs guest 
\vrote home how he had been Jeted by a M. 
Popigni^re — but the true name of the * Farm- 
er* wa.s Popclinidre. No doubt he went about 
in his loose, pleasant, Slmndean way, talking 
to M. Diderot and other French friends of 
the ' M. Popignif^rc' he was going to dine 
with on that evening — perhaps to their 
amusement At this time, and even to the 
cad, Mr Stcmc was blundering terribly in 
his French. 

In this new whirl he did not forget those 

n 
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be had left behind. He found time to send 
to his bankers, day after day, for letters from 
his wife, and was greatly distressed at their 
irregular aiTival. He found time also to write 
long, affectionate and gossiping letters, in his 
most graphic, dramatie style — which were to 
amuse the lonely tenants of Coxwould. He 
described for tliem the great fire that had 
broken out during the fair of St Germain, 
which had consumed all the wooden booths 
in a few hours, with all their contents, and 
how 'hundreds of unhappy people are now 
going crj'ing along the streets ruined totally.' 
He sends them another little a'oquis hastily 
done — but quite a picture in itself. He has 
been ' tliese three mornings to hear one P^re 
Clfiment, the famous preacher, who delights 
me much. . . . Most excellent, indeed; his 
matter sound, and to the purpose — his man- 
ner more than theatrical, and suggests, both 
in his action and delivery, Madame Clairon, 
who, you must know, is the Garrick of the 
stage here. He has infinite variety, and he 
keeps up the attention by it wonderfully — 
his pulpit oblong, with three seats in it, into 
which he occasionally casts himself — goes a 
little way, then rises by a gradation of four 
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steps, each of which he profits by as his 
discourse leads him. In short, 'tis a stage, 
and the variety of his tones would make you 
imagine there was no less than five or six 
actors on it together.' Mr Stcme, no doubt, 
was wishing for such a stage down at Cox- 
would pulpit, and the ' dramatic discourses of 
Mr Yorick ' would ha\'e exactly STjilcd this 
scene. 

The true Paris cold had set in fiercely, and 
he talks cosily of his French wood-fires, ' I 
shall never bum coals, I fear, again.' He 
pleasantly lays out tliat when they get back 
again to Coxwould, they will always have, 
at least, a mixture both of wood and coaL 
He tells them of his progress in French, and 
that he speaks it * fast and fluent, but in- 
correct both in accent and phrase : ' (there 
is something in this unartifieial confession 
very pleasing, and even significant, when 
we come to estimate his character,) ' but 
the French say, I am most surprising for the 
time,' a compliment very often paid by that 
polite people to encourage English students 
of their tongue. 

Still, though mar\'ellously recovered and 
showing a colour in his cheeks now though 
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he ' came with no more than is in a dish-clout,' 
he was beginning to think seriously of the 
South of Franca It had been better such 
a journey had been thought of some montlis 
before; and had the winter just gone by been 
spent at Toulouse or Montpellier, instead of 
at Paris, he might indeed have been 'fortified 
in my inner man, beyond all danger of relaps- 
ing.* He had grown very intimate, too, with 
the younger Crebillon — the free-and-easy 
author of the Sofa and Lc.i Egaremcns. whom 
a romantic English girl was by-and-by to 
come over and marry, incited by the perusal 
of those questionable romances. So intimate 
indeed was Mr Sterne and the French Senti- 
mentalist, that the result was the extraordi- 
nary and truly Shandean contract which, if it 
had been carried out, would have been one 
of the oddest literary curiosities conceivable. 
It was agreed that he was to write 'an 
expostulatory letter ' to his English friend 
' upon the indecorums of T. Shandy^ to which 
Sterne was to tipostcr * by recrimination 
upon the liberties in his own works — these 
are to be printed together, Crebillon against 
Sterne — Sterne against Crebillon, the copy 

to be sold, and the money equally divided. 
» 
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This is good Swiss policy.' The convention 
was, however, never carried out Perhaps 
the Frenchman was lazy, as Mr Sterne, 
indeed, anticipated he might be. More to 
be regretted is his new conipanionship with 
such men. Fresh from Hall Stevenson, and 
the free men of London and Crazy Castle, 
he was flung into the worst circle of French- 
men — such as Crebillon and his friends. It 
is but too plain that he had left his bands 
and cjissock behind him at Coxwould, and 
had voluntarily abnegated any such reverence 
as social courtesy might pay to his clerical 
character. But, at the same time, it must be 
home in mind that there was but one society 
and one circle in Paris ; and into this all 
entered. Here was to be found Garrick, who 
wrote home boastfully to his friends, ' We 
had a flne laugh at Boron d'Holbach's, where 
you dined once, about the wicked company 
I keep. I am always witli tliat set' There 
has never been any question about Garrick 's 
propriety ; and harder measure should not be 
dealt out to Sterne than to him. But though 
this bit of persiflage, as he called it, was never 
written, he thought of Crebillon five or six 
years allcrwards, and put his novel, Les 

96 
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Egarcmens, in the hands of Madame R 's 

maid, whom he stopped to ask the way to 
the Hotel de Mod^ne. 

Among the French in Paris he gave fiill 
reins to his natural spirits : and to them his 
pecuhar temper seems to have been very 
acceptable. That curious mixture of senti- 
ment and humour which is eminently French, 
was his characteristic also. ' I laugh till I also 
cry," he wrote, 'and in the same tender mo- 
ments cry till I laugh ; I Shandy it more 
than ever.' This Shandying was clearly a 
sort of burlesque speech — a kind of grotesque 
exaggeration, and leaning to what is called 
' galimathias ' — also very French. 

In various portions of his writings he has 
dropped a hint or two in reference to success 
in society, which, coming from one who had 
himself succeeded, are very precious. * VVe 
get forward in the world.' he tells us in his 
Sentimental Journey, ' not so much by doing 
services as receiving them;' a true principle 
which is yet only a basis. 

It is plain his social gifts were ver)- great: 
and no one could tell a story with more spirit 
and effect. A specimen of this ' Shandying * 
has come down, and we are privil^;ed to stand 
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behind his chair at the dinner Lord Tavistock 
gave on the 4th of June * to the few English 
then left in Paris, in honour of the Jung's 
birthday. A kind of diplomatic factotum 
named Dutens, who had just come from 
Turin witJi Mr Needham, was of the party, 
and found himself seated between Lord Berk- 
eley and a tall, tliin, odd-looking man, whom 
he presently found out to be */c Jameux 
Sterne ' — the English Rabelais. There was 
a good deal of toasting and drinking '» TAn- 
glaise' The conversation naturally turned on 
Turin, where a good many of the party were 
going; when Mr Sterne asked his neighbour 
if he happened to know a M. Dutens wlien 
he was at that Court. The Frenchman, with 
a Frenchman's readiness, answered that he 
knew the gentleman very intimately indeed ; 
at which reply the wliole company began to 
laugh. Mr Sterne, with less quickness than 
might be expected, imputed this hilarity to 
the recollection of some ridiculous foibles of 
tlie absent diplomat, and fancied he saw a 
good opening for a little 'Shandying.* 'I 
believe he is rather odd,' said Mr Sterne. 

■ Thlt ttMj ht-n been the dinner aJluil«d to by Walpote *t whidl 
tome cij{hl)- Knglub sat down. 
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'Quite an originul/ said the other. Stimu- 
lated by fresh laughter, Mr Sterne began to 
sketch in pleasantly an ima^nary Dutens, and 
told some comic stories, with good effect, 
which M. Dutens, then present, gravely cor- 
roborated. The latter went away by-and-by, 
when the company told Mr Sterne of his 
mistake, and warned him tliat the caricatured 
diplomatist was only restrained by the cour- 
tesies of society from at once resenting the 
insult, and would most likely take prompt 
measures in the morning. Next day he i^'as 
waited on by the English Rabelais, who came 
to excuse himself for his little betise, and made 
many apologies ; to be only at once reassured 
by Dutens, who told him that * if he only 
knew the man as well as he did. he would 
have said something a good deal more un- 
flattering.' Mr Sterne was much pleased with 
this Shandeim answer, embraced the other, 
and went his wav. 

It is M. Dutens himself who tells the story, 
and tells it pleasantly. It is a good story; 
such as might be told of Sheridan or Theodore 
Hook, and laughed at heartily. There had 
been, besides, a good deal of wine drunk ' a 
VAngltuse' at a time when it was the fashion 
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to celebrate various anniversaries with deep 
draughts. Mr Stcmcs sketches could not 
ha\e been very personal or offensive, else the 
Frenchman would have readily stopped his 
ftirther progress ; for in France it is ridicule 
that kills. Finally, Mr Sterne would readily 
have known that his gown was sufficient pro- 
tection against a cai-tel ; and therefore his 
voluntary apology in the morning, for his 
unconscious discourtesy, was, if anything, 
rather creditable to him. It is the hard 
fate of Sterne that some such little com- 
mentary as this must attend on nearly every 
incident of his life ; for nearly every inci- 
dent of his life has been curiously distorted 
and misrepresented. 

He was now looking forward eagerly to 
a meeting with his wife imd his daughter 
Lydia. That *sad asthma,* which perhaps he 
felt his daughter ' Lyd ' had inherited from 
him, made change of air indis-pcnsable, and in 
the month of June they were getting ready for 
the journey. The favourite stock charge 
against him has been this trading in printed 
sentimentality, with an utter deficiency in 
the genuine affections and practical domestic 
sympathy. But no one who glances over 
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the shower of letters in which this petted 
child of French society thinks, and plans. 
and plots, and repeats his injunctions over 
and over again — anxiously racks his brain 
for fresh injunctions, all to help this VfHe and 
child safely on tlieir road — can ever venture, 
with decency, to repeat the charge. This 
remarkable series of letters does not merely 
negatively vindicate him from unkindness, 
but establishes bim as the most affectionate of 
husbands and fathers. Indeed, his love for 
his * Lydia ' — in this so curiously resembling 
that of Wilkes for Aw 'Polly' — should re- 
deem many sins and imperfections. It is even 
a significant token of his feeling, that he was 
not content to wait for their airival to present 
Mrs Sterne with a couple of snuff-boxes (one 
set in garnets, the other decorated with his 
portrait), but must send tliem ofl^ at once by 
a iriend. 

Paris even then was scarcely a cheap cap- 
ital ; and his long winter campaigning had 
begun to tell a little on his finances. He had 
most likely received advances on the sale of 
the new Sliandtfi, and he was now writing 
home, pressing his publisher, Becket, to take 
the copyright off his hands. His letter is 



so 
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basiness-Iike and comprehensive, taking in 
every point likely to be raised in the discus- 
sion of the arrangement He is willing to 
* make a handsome allowance for all charges, 
and the drawbacks on your side.' He then 
rather timorously hazards a supposition that 
•there are 3000 (copies) disposed of,' and 
hopes the remainder will be sold off by the 
beginning of next year. (The copies were 
in truth going off a little slowly, but there 
was no very marked falling off in the sale.) 
Any little balances were to be paid over 
to Mrs Sterne when she was passing through 
London, who would gi^■e her receipt for the 
money. She wajs, in short, to negotiate the 
matter — 'the sale of the Sfiandys — and 
then the copyright,' he wrote to her, 'Mark 
to keep these things distinct in your head. 
But Bccket I have ever found to be a man 
of probity.' 

There was other business which was to be 
directed also by Mrs Sterne. A certain com- 
mon near Stillington or Sutton, and bearing 
the odd name of Rascal, was about being in- 
closed ; and there was besides a Uttle trans- 
action that looks very much as though money 
was being raised upon this little property. 

SI 
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At least a bureau had to be broken open to 
get at certain 'deeds' of Mr Sterne's. Later, 
a power of attorney came over to Paris for 
Mr Sterne's signature. She was also to look 
out for some one to do Mr Sterne's official 
• visitations ' at Pocklington. 

He seems to have exhausted himself de- 
vising means to make their expedition com- 
fortable, and provide against the annoyances 
of what was then a serious journey. He 
bought them a chaise from a friend of his, a 
Mr Thornhill, who let him have it almost for a 
song. A gentleman, Mr R , who was go- 
ing to travel in Italy, saw it, and offered hira 
lliirty guineas over what he had paid. He sent 
it down to Calais, where it was to wait for them. 
He then got Mr Colebrook, the ' Minister of 
Swisserland's' Secretar}-, to write to the gov- 
ernor of the Calais Customs in their favour. 
He found out 'a good-natured kind of a 
trader,' a horse-dealer, who was always on the 
road between London and Paris, and 'who 
was infinitely friendly,' in the same office to 
another lady, 'and nursed Iier on ship-board, 
and defended her by land with great good- 
will,' and secured his useful aid. He sent 
away letters, one, as it were, on the heels of 
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the other, to supply little hints that he had 
forgotten. The heat was then raging. In 
Paris ' 'twas as hot as Nebucliadnezzar's oven,' 
and he was nervously anxious about the trav- 
ellers. He earnestly warns them about ' heat- 
ing their blood ' in travelling, and enjoins 
them to 'come tout doucevtent' And again 
he eautions them, 'for God's sake rise ejirly, 
and gallop always in the cool.' So hot was 
it then that the * gentleman of Fortune," who 
vns about Mr Sterne's chaise, bad to be on 
his rojid at four in the morning, and dare not 
travel after nine. He wrote letters to those 
friends who had been kind to them in London. 
He sent them their passport. He thought 
even of little matters of toilette scarcely with- 
in his province. ' Lydia must have two slight 
n€f*iif^ces ; as for painted linens, buy tlicm in 
town, as tliey will be more admired because 
English, than French.' He consulted a lady 
friend on the nice point of the proper place 
for buying silks ; found out that they were 
* very beautiful and cheap here, as blonds, 
gauzes/ etc.; and wisely checked an imprudent 
overloading of their mails with thuigs which 
could be procured as readily at the end of 
their journey. Sixty guineas he reckoned 
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tfaey most Uj oat m Pvis en tfcii ia^iortant 
depHteaent 'For io tkn uNsitii.' be vrcMe 
tmly. and at the |ii mm taae it is part of the 
fkbe bocnage wfaicfa tfae goMos cf I^m exacts 
from ber cUAcB, *MiCkag ■■it be spared 
for tbe back; and if von <£De oo an onioa. 
and lay in a garret serca stories l^gK, you 
must not betny it in your dotfaes. aecordiog 
to which yoa are well or ill kiolwd oo.' 

He tbougfat of their pTonifiqg tbemsdres 
with some useful wofk-faox articles; *§x they 
have bad pins and tile ne e dle s hae, so brii^ 
for yonnelf and some for presents.' Tea was 
&ir enoogfa up to Doi-er, but they should take 
m little to serre from Calais to Pmcn. Mis 
Steme ms adrfieted to tbe minor nee of SDofi*- 
taldi^ and fimd of Scotch snuff. He advised 
her to bring a little mill to grind it. or even 
she could get her ralet to do so, * twill keep 
him out of mischief.' She was to bring also 
*a strong bottle screw/ for whaterer 'scrub 
we may hire,* as butler, coachman, etc, ' to 
uncork UM our Prontiruac^ 

Another pleasant domestic picttne. the 
motire of which is plainly to draw off Mrs 
Stcmc's mind from the thought of her jour- 
ney and its discomfcHts. He tdls them they 
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vrill be in raptures with their new carriage. 
They are to give him a seat ' You will won- 
der ail tiic way how I am to find room in it^ 
'tis by wliat the coachniakem )icre call a cave, 
which is a second bottom added to that you 
set your feet on, which lets the person who 
sits over against you down, witli his knees lo 
your ankles. . . . Lyd and I will enjoy this 
by turns; sometimes I shall take a bidet (a 
little post-ltorse) and scamper on before ; at 
other times I shall sit in fresco upon the arra- 
cliair without doors, and one way or other 
will do very well.' A charming little picture, 
done with a genial, good-natured touch, that 
could only be guided by a warm and affection- 
ate heart. Again, ' I wish when you come 
here, in case the weather is too hot to travel, 
you could thiriA' it pieasant to go the Spaw for 
four or six weeks, where we should live for 
half the money wc should spend at Paris. 
After that we should take the sweetest season 
of the \nntage, and go to the south of France ; 
but wc will put our heads together, and you 
shall do Just m you please in this arid in every- 
tMng which depaidi on vie, for I am a being 
perfectly contented when others are pleased ; 
to bear and forbear will ever be my maxim, 
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only I fear the heat through a joiimey of five 
hundred miles for you and my Lydia more 
than for mj-sdf.' 

It was the 18th or 20th of June before Uiey 
were ready to set out. His letters still came 
showering in on them. He snatched at the 
very last moment, in the hope of catching 
them 'just as you are on the wing.' He 
wishes to give courage and encouragement, 

* You have done everything well,* he tells 
his wife. *with regard to our Sutton and Still- 
ington affairs, and left things in the best chan- 
nel' As soon as all this London business is 
off his mind, * everything else will be a step 
of pleasure, and by the time you ha\-e got 
half-a-dozen stages, you will set up your pipes, 
and sing Tc JJeum togetlier as you u-hislc it 
along.' He has a gold watch ready for * my 
Lydia." * Write, and tell me something of 
everj'thing. I long to see you both, my dear 
wife and child.' 

He then huddles together a few more hasty 
little cautions. No wonder he should say, ' I 
have almost drain'd my brains dry upon the 
subject' They were to take care and look 
to their luggage on the Dover road. They 
were to buy a good strong chain, and have 
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their trunks fastened on in front, 'for fear 
of a dog's trick.' They were to take three 
days on the French roads, for fear of heating 
themselves ; and drink small Rhenish, to keep 
them cool ' that is, if you like it" They would 
find a letter for tliein at Calais, at the Lyon 
d"Ai^;ent,* to cheer them up on coming out 
of the packet. He bids them give his love to 
his fiiend Fothergill {of the Cathedral). and 'to 
tliose true friends wliich envy has spared me. 
For the rest, laisser passer.' He bids them 
live well, and deny themselves nothing on the 
road. He prays ' God in Heaven prosper imd 
go along with you.' He bids her ' kiss my 
Lydia,' for him. Then, finally encourages 
them in tliis sensible, stin-ing fashion : ' Now, 
my deal's, once more pluck up your spirits ; 
trust in God, in me, and in yourselves. Write 
instantly, and tell me you triumph over all 
fears. Tell me Lydia is better, and a help- 
mate to you. You say she grows like me. 
Let her show me tlint she does so in her con- 
tempt of small dangers, and fighting against 
the apprehension of them, which is better 
still. . . . Dear Bess, I have a thousand 
wisbes> but have a hope for every one of them. 

* Gnsdabe*'. 
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You shall sing the jubilate. So Ciod bless 
you* adieu. Believe me, your affectionate, 

' L. Sterne.* 

Then, in a postscript, he thoughtfully epito- 
mises all his directions. 

'Memorandum: — Uring watch-chains, tea- 
kettles, knives, cookery-book, etc. 

' You will smile at this last article. So 
adieu. 

•At Dover, the Cross Keys; at Calais, at 
the Lyon d'Argent* 

And so they set out Never were travel- 
lers more diligently instructed. Would any 
expert in what may be termed the hand- 
writing of the human heart, with these letters 
before him, hesitate to attribute them to an 
affectionate husband, and to a careful father; 
or to a mind that did not limit itself to profit- 
less, sentimental fancies, but travelled further 
in considerate and practical directions? 

It was quite necessary that for all consid- 
erations he should have a formal extension 
of his leave; and he therefore addressed to 
his Archbishop one of those sensible letters 
so very different from the tone of the ordi- 
nary ones he was in the habit of writing to his 
ss 
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own merry familiars. No one could so hap- 
pily assume an air of mixed gravity, respect — 
with, at the same time, a hint of disguised 
Shandeism — when he came to aUdre^ a 
superior.* 

'Paris, May 10/A, 1762. 
' Sir LoBD, — Mr Kilner, my curate at 
Coxwould, who is a candidate for Priest's 
Orders at the ensuing Ordination, will de- 
Uver this into your Grace's hands. He has 
served the cure seven months, during which 
time I have been out of the kingdom, so have 
so httle personal knowledge of him, that I can 
only certiij' to his character fi*om tlie accounts 
I have had from others: he came extreamly 
well recommended as a scholar, and a moral 
man, to me from tlie clet^man he last as- 
asted ; and by all I have heard from time to 
time of his behaviour in the discharge of his 
duty in the parish of Coxwould since, he has 
given neither the parishioners or myself cause 
to complain. This is all I can take upon me 
to certify to y' Grace in his behalf; but he 
will have the honour to produce certificates 

• ThU lettn to An-hbishop Haj Drummood. hithnto unpub- 
liihcd witi) othen to be gtvcD further on in thia work, I owo to 
Mr Hogg«rd of York. 
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from the neighbouring clergy, which I hope 
will give your Grace all possible satisfaction. 

' When I arrived here, the Faculty thought 
I could not ]ive a, month. 1 have lived, how- 
ever, my Lord, 5 months, and in a gradual 
restoration of my health, so that I was setting 
my face towards home, when I was detain'd 
unhappily by the ill health of my daughter, 
M-ho, at 14, is fallen into a confirmed asthma ; 
for which she Ls advised to winter at Toulouse 
or Nice, as the only chance to save her. 
Whilst I was soliciting passports for her and 
my wife, I was unhappily myself attack'd with 
a fever, which has ended the worst way it 
eould for me. in a dcjlujcion poitrine, as the 
French physicians call it It is generally fatal 
to weak lungs, so that I have lost in ten days 
all I have gain'd since I came here ; and, from 
a relaxation of my lungs, have lost my voice 
entirely, that 'twill be much if I ever quite 
recover it This evil sends me directly to 
Toulouse, for w*"!* I set out from this place the 
moment my family arrives. The D. of Choi- 
seiU has treated me with great indulgence as 
to my stay in France, and has this moment 

sent me passports for ray femily to join me. 
w 
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I beg y Grace's pardon for the liberty in 
representing my situation and that of my 
family. Y' Grace's humanity, I am sure, ivill 
take part in ray distresses, and that prompts 
me to lay them open. I wish y Grace and 
y family all health and all liappiness in Uiis 
world and a better. 

* I am, my Lord, 
• Y' dutiful and ever obliged servant, 

' Laurence Sterne.* 



While the Yorkshire travellers were on 
their road, the faithful guide who had been 
so anxiously forecasting all tlieir wants met 
with an accident, which went nigh to depriv- 
ing him of the pleasure he was so fondly 
anticipating. One night during the first days 
of July, just after he had gone to bed, one of 
those unlucky vessels in his lungs gave way — 
exat'tly what had befallen him when an under- 
graduate at Cambridge years before. Before 
morning he had nearly 'bled tlie bed full.' A 
surgeon was sent for, whom he got to bleed 
hira in both arms. 'This saved me,' said Mr 
Stemc, who had faith in the strange Sangrado 
doctrines of the time. He had, however, a 
narrow escape — liad to lie on his back for 
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some time without voituring to whisper — 
but was out in a week. He was very feeble 
after bis attack, and his face must have gone 
back to the old 'dish-clout' hue. He was 
now indeed paying forfeit, just as be had 
done for bis London campaign. 



THE FIRST 'SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY' 



CHAPTER II 



THE FIHST ' SEXTnrENTAl, JODHNEY* 



AT last, on a Thursday in July, the travel- 
lers reached Paris. They had a rapid and 
delightful journey, and were delighted 
with travelling. None of the anticipated 
troubles had presented themselves. Mr Stcme 
had secured apartments for them, and was re- 
joiced to have them with him. He at once sat 
down to write a fateful letter of thanks to 
the business-fi'iend who had been kind to 
them in London ; and with Mrs Sterne's as- 
sistance ehose an Indian taffety, which he sent 
ofT the \'ery next morning, as a little present 
for the business- friend's wife. Mrs Stajihopc, 
'the Consul-General of Algiers" wife, took 
charge of the pai-ceL Such little acts as these, 
though not very much to be insisted on, show 
a thoughtfulness, and a sense of the practical 
kindnesses of life, very inconsistent with our 
notion of a careless, sentimental man. 
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The young girl, as may be conceived, was 
in raptures with the wonderful city of Paris. 
She could not be torn fix»m the window all 
day long. But, to her fathers delight, she 
chafed sorely against the necessary torment 
of being * frizzled.' But this operation was 
de rigueur, and there was a grandc armee 
of Frneurs in Paris. It was the fashion- 
able faith. Her little petulance amused him, 
and he hoped she would always continue 
the same ' child of nature.' She must have 
been then a jnquante, bright-looking girl, 
but she did not continue to be that child 
of nature. 

They did not remain very long in Paris : 
scarcely a fortnight It was time to be mo\Tng 
southwards. That late accident was serious; 
and the hurrying about which he mentions, 
possibly sight-seeing, could scarcely suit a 
newly-repaired blood vessel. He had even 
the stimulant of figuring before the poUce, 
the hero of a truly Shandean adventure. 

He was going out some seven miles beyond 
Paris, and hired a Uttle carriage, which he was 
to drive himselt With characteristic care- 
lessness, he never looked to the quality of the 
animal that was to take him so far, until he 
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was fiairly on the road, when he discovered 
that it might have been a yoke-fellow for the 
sorry hack that Yorick used to ride. He had 
not gone half his journey, when the poor beast 
dropped down dead in the shafts. It was an 
embarrassing situation, and there is certainly a 
ludicrousness in the picture of Yorick holding 
the reins of the animal No doubt d'Holhach 
and the merry men of his set laughed loudly 
over the story. But they must have been 
more amused when the * CkcvaUcr Shandy ' 
was taken before the police. He began his 
defence in French, and pleaded for him.self 
and for the poor over-driven brute, who had 
been worked the whole day previous, without 
a morsel of corn or hay, ' by a worse beast 
than himself, namely, his master.' But that 
French, which he fancied he could ' s-plutter * 
so famously, failed on this public occasion. In 
his odd way, he said he 'might as well have 
whistled ■ — he then — always Shandean — 
fell back on his Latin, and finally, by dint 
of a shower of words, and those jerks and 
gestures of his, forced his judge to do him 
justice, * no common thing, by the way, in 
France." 
About the 24Ui or 2dth of July, in the 
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midst of the furious French heats, the like of 
which 'the oldest Frenchman' could not call 
to mind, the Steme family started on their 
journey. So distressing was the sun, tliat it 
took them three weeks to reach Toulousa 
They suffered so acutely, being ' toas-ted, 
roasted, grill'd, stew'd, and carhonated on 
one side or other all tlie way,' that he could 
not bear to talk of it aftei-wards. It was an 
expensive journey — too much so for their 
not very abundant finances. The posting 
regulations were the most arbitrary and 
costly that could be conceived.* 

Mr Steme b^an to write his Journey al- 
most as soon as he reached his destination, 
with French pictures and associations about 
hira, and when the memory of all he had seen 
was still fresh. The result is some charming 
sketches, with the bloom and fragrance of the 
romantic south upon them, full of Ufe and 
delicacy and colour. These are to be found 

• A p«rty of four travelling in their own aaringr, were ftwced 
to take six horsci nnd two postilion* ; if n scrvnnt (in nddition) 
was sitting bchintJ, tlic traveller was not indeed compelled to 
take an extra horse, but hnd to pay for one; He hnd also to 
pay double fare fur the first po&t out of Paris, double fare on 
psssine Fontaineblwiu. — homage to the King of France if he 
shoulif be staying there — and also at Lyons. 'Royal Posts," 
u they were eompiimentarily termed, met the trkvellet st various 
quartern of France . 
1» 
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in the seventh volume of Tristram ; and the 
traveller who has been down south, and 
thinks fondly of Tarrascon, and Beaucaire, and 
Nismcs, and Avignon — those names so full of 
music — and the grape districts of I^uncl, and 
the C6te rotie has only to turn over a page 
or two of Mr Sterne's Sketch Hook, and he 
will feci tlie tone of the place stealing back 
on him man*ellously. In his letters, too, Mr 
Sterne gave little pictures, which show (as 
has been here so often insisted on) what a 
literal romance of his Ufe he meant Tristratn 
to be. 

We can foUow them all along the road as 
they 'scamper it away to the banks of the 
Garonne;' through Fontaincblcau, 'where any 
English gentleman of fashion may be accom- 
modated witli a nag or two, to partake of the 
sport, taking sure care not to out-gallop the 
king.' To Seiis — ^{'you may dispatch it in 
a word, 'tis an arcJiiepiscopal see') ; through 
Auxerrc, where he took my Uncle Toby 
and Trim, and Mr Shandy, into the Abbey 
of St Germain, and where tlie young Bene- 
dictine (Mr Sterne always touches his monks 
very gracefully) pointed them out the tombs 

of St Maxima and St Optat, this latter, the 
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name which Mr Shandy thought so appropri- 
ate for a bishop ; * and through Lyons, where 
they saw the wonderful mechanism of the 
great dock of ' Lippius of Basil* All tlie 
way the terrific heat accompanied them ; from 
Paris to Nismes they did not see a cloud 
' half iLs brtjad as a twenty-four sols piece.' 
Even at nights they suffered cruelly, being 
*eat up at night by bugs and other unswept- 
out vermin, the legal inhabitants (if length of 
possession gives right) at every inn we lay 
at' Still his health was mending with every 
stage, he 'had left death, the Lord knows 
how far behind me. . . . Still I fled him, but 
I fled him cheerfully ; as he lag'd, every step 
he lost softened his looks,' 

At Ijyons came their first misfortune, where 
their bargain of a chaise broke down, almost 
at the gate; and they had to make an in- 
glorious entry into tliat stately city in a cart, 
' higgle-piggledy with the baggage.' This 
disaster was turned to profit, for 'a pert 
vamping chaise undertaker' bought their 
shattered carriage on the spot; so they 

• Dr Ferrief finite misiKKl the point of the nlimlon, mhich 
would Indeed cs<-npp most rrniicTs. Stcme van thinkiiiff of the 
Yorkshire dkoccw, where the Archbishop hod certain lights of 
notiihiuUoii known m 'Opllong.' «iiii whieh Sydney Smith dealt 
with long oiler io his plcuout I'iymity Ltll^rt. 
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were now to take boat and have a charming 
voyage down the Rhone as far as Avignon, 
through the Cute Kotic and licmiitage. past 
the old cities of Orange, Vienne, ^'alc^cc, 
and Montelimar. Even now the traveller, 
swept away southward by the Marseilles Ex- 
press, looks down wistfully, from the great 
railway bridge, on tlie Rhone winding and 
glistening below him like molten silver, thinks 
of the towns with melodious names that dot 
its banks. 

By the road it was very many posts to 
Arignon — the journey by water would cost 
them but nine livres each. The boat went 
that afternoon, and to fUI in the time be con- 
sulted his Jtincrary (* God knows what,' he 
says — but wc know it was La Force's) for the 
sights of Lyons. The great clock, however, 
he was told by one of the minor canons as 
he was entering the west door, ' was all out 
of joint, and had not gone for some years.' 
The great Chinese History, in thirty volumes, 
at the Jesuits, he could not sec ; and the 
*tomb of the Lovers,' about which he was very 
enthusiastic, he found levelled by order of the 
corporate authorities. He was just sallying 
out to visit tliis shrine under the guidance of 
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his xfalet'dc'place, Francois, * and having called 
for my bill — as it was uncertain whether I 
should return to my inn — I paid it; I had, 
moreover, ^ven the maid ten sous, and was 
just receiving the dernier compliments* of 
Monsieur le Blanc, for a pleasant voyage 
down the Rhone, when I was stopped at 
the gate.' Never was a more welcome in- 
terruption, for to it we owe Uie charming 
picture of the poor Ass, who ' had just 
turned in with a couple of large panniers 
upon his back, to collect eleemosynary turnip- 
tops,' and to whom he gave ten macaroons. 
Then came the droll incident of his lost 
* remarks,' — a hint of which has taken place, 
but which is almost too farcical to be true 
in details ; which * remarks ' were traced 
from the pocket of the chaise, where they 
had been forgotten, to the chaise-vamper's 
wdfe, who had her hair in ' papHliotcs' (as he 
calls them). ' Oh, Seigneur,' said he, ' you 
have got all my remarks upon your head 
Madam.' 

He 'just got time enough to the boat' to 
save his passage ; and before he had sailed a 



• Thia U Rome of Mr Stemf'ii b«d Frwich ; toore *f the 
imp ttfac t sort viU b« met kIUi In the test ftutherou. 
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hundred yards. ' the Rhone and S^one met 
together, and carried me down merrily be- 
twixt them. ' He merely passed through 
•Avignion," saw 'an old house in which Uie 
Duke of Orraond resided,' and recommenced 
his land travels. The ladies went in a car- 
riage, he followed on a mule, with a servant 
upon a horse, and ' the owner of both striding 
his way before us with a long gun upon his 
shoulder and a sword under his arm, lest 
peradventure we should run away with his 
cattle.' • 

And from Avignon he b^an to move slow- 
ly through the richer plains of Languedoe, 
passing by Beaucatre, with its quaint, curious 
fair, which flourishes to this hour, and which 
the cider Dumas passed by, in tds pleasant 
Southern travels over the same ground. \Vc 
get pleasant glimpses and pictures as we fol- 
low Mr Sterne lounging it along upon his 
mul& It was near Beaucaire that the hind 

* At Arignon. too, when disuioiuitlnft, he calln) In ■ frcr-ttnd- 
taay w«y to a nun at the inn iloor : ~ ■ Pnlhec, friend, takfi hold 
of toy mule tta a moment, for I want to pull oT one of my Jai-k- 
boots vhloh hurts my lirrl ;* who (-itliiity did m he wa» M«irtd. 
knd proved to be a MNnjuis. Curious to my. Just *uoh aa 
adventure befell !llr Sniollct a yeur or two later oc> hi* travela. 
But it U vorlh coni)nHnff the delirate tribute to tliis piece of 
genuine politenet.^t insinuated by Sterne, and the gruff, aurlv, 
rniwling aclcnowlcdgiDcot of his mistake on tbe port of the 
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in all France.' The charming village dancer 
with Nannette, and the pipe of the lame 
youth, ringing musically in our ears, brings 
us in softly to the old red-brick town of 
Toulouse, and to the end of his journey. 
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CHAPTER III 



IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 



AT Paris he had made a friend of a half 
French, half Irish Priest, the Abb^ 
Mackarty, who took immease pains in 
ftimishiiig liiin with hints for hi.s journey — 
kindness which Mr Sterne tlioughtfully ac- 
knowledged by commissioning Mrs Sterne to 
bring over a watch-cliain for him (' 'twill be a 
present worth a kingdom to him,' said he). The 
Abb<5 did not allow his kindness to stop there, 
but knowing something of Toulouse, found 
out a residence for tliem, and planned all their 
expenses. Mr Steme seems to have been very 
grateful, and wrote to his friends of tliese little 
kindnesses. 

They were lodged delightfully, just outside 
the town, in a stately house, elegant, charm- 
ingly furnished, built in the form of a hotel, 
' with a court in front, and opening behind on 
pretty gardens laid out in serpentine walks, 
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and considered the finest in the place. These 
grounds were so large and so much admired, 
that all tlic ladies and gentlemen of tliat 
quarter used to come and promenade there 
on the autumn evenings, and were m&de wel- 
come. Inside, there were a fine dining-room 
and a spacious reception-room — ' quite as 
good as Baron d'Holbach's at Paris;' three 
handsome bedrooms with dressing-rooms, and 
two good rooms below, dedicated to Yorick — 
where he vrrote his adventures. There were 
cellars in abundance. Mr Sterne was in rap- 
tures with it all — revelled in his sdgncurie of 
such a mansion — thought it only 'too good 
by half for us ; ' but felt comfort in the won- 
derfully moderate rent — only thirty pounds 
a year I For this modest rent, too, his 
landlord, M. Sligniac, was to 'keep up' the 
gardens. Nay, there was a pretty countty 
house not far off — an old chateau, with a 
pavilion attached to it — where Mr Sterne 
used also to write his Shandi/s, and which he 
christened 'Don Pringello's,' in eompUment 
to one of tlie Crazy Castle set — and which 
M. Sligniac allowed him to use. all included 
in the same modest amount! Something of 
this is to be accounted for the cheapness of 
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the times. Even forty years ago, such chann- 
ing retreats on the edge of a French provincial 
town were to be secured by the economic 
stranger. But something, too, I suspect, must 
be placed to the account of the tenant's pleas- 
ant ways. 

The whole establishment was organised in 
a few days. Mr Sterne loved to revet in his 
new housekeeping. 'I'hey had an excellent 
cook, &femm€'de-cAambre, and * a good-looking 
laqium.' He found out that they could live 
'for very very Uttle.' Wood was the only 
thing dear; and by-and-by they found that 
keeping a capital table, two hundred and fifty 
pounds would be their whole yearly expendi- 
ture. He at once put himself on a course 
of ass's milk three times a day, and began to 
get strong agairL 

For the first fortnight or so, he missed his 
Paris friends, and wrote home a little dis- 
mally. Some letters, too, from his Epicurean 
friend Hall, set him longing to be back iigain : 
and made him maunder out r^rets and fears, 
in a lament of worse than his average French. 
' Ce xera Ih ' (at Crazy Castle) * oii reposera ma 
cendre — et se sera Id. oh mon cousin viendra 
repondre les pleura dues a notre amitie.' But 
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be sooa begin to recorer bis spirits — talked 
bosstfuUj * of giring the blue devik s drub- 
bing ' — and, >s usual, b^ui to make plenty 
of friends. He was dining with >lr Henit a 
few days after be anired. and before long 
knew etcfybudy. It ms gay enoagfa. For 
the Comrtcs FWaei and >L Bocuepos *ie- 
cdred * neariy every ii^fat of the wtek. The 
(M President D'Orfaesson kept a hospitable 
table — * donoe toujouis k manger.* wrote the 
little semdal-fDoqgeTs of the place, *et Tit 
toujonrs arec Mdme. La Garse.' 

About the end of September 'an epidemic 
vile fever ' visited Toulouse, and swept away 
hundreds. Mr Sterne, just then getting re- 
stored, was seized, and was vcfy nearly 'jour- 
neying on to the other worid.' It clung to 
him for six weeks, during whi<^ time he was 
in the hands of the Toulouse faculty, 'the 
enantcst of all the c^arUtans in Europe, or 
the most ignorant of all pretending fools.' 
They bad all but sent him traTetling down 
the valley of the great Shadow, when it oc- 
curred to him to dispense altogetlier with their 
aid, and leave his cure to ' Dame Xature," who, 
•dear goddess, has saved me fifty different 
pinching bouts.' Thb impunity, he told the 
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lord of Crazy Castle, was at last beginning to 
make him think that he was to * leave you all 
by tratisiatJon, and not by fair death.' Nothing 
indeed could damp tliat wonderful spirit which 
made up for a miserable constitution, and 
which made him joyously chant pocuium cU- 
vatum when barely convalescent; *et cela 
etanty" he sings from his pavilion, to Hall 
Stevenson, in his incorrigible French, ' ha\ing 
a bottle of Frontiniac and glass at my right 
hand. I drink, dear Antony, to thy health and 
happiness.' 

By the middle of October he was 'stout 
and foolish again, as a happy man can wish 
to be,* and had actually finished his next 
Shandy volume. He had dashed in his trav- 
els, as it were, at a white heat, and was paint- 
ing in Uncle Toby's loves with great delight 
He was meditating, too, schemes of 'other 
works ; ' — no doubt a dusky hint of the Scttti- 
mental Journey. There is room indeed to 
suspect that the seventli volume of Tristram 
Shandy was this ' other work ; ' — the first por- 
tion of a Sentimental Journey commenced, 
and abandoned for the present It is likely 
that he began at once witli my Uncle Toby's 
amours, and, being later pressed for copy, had 
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in hb nnfinisbed trards as a make- 
It will be seeti at a glance that these 
bdong properly to the Sentimental 
Ukd be)'ond that Woiect and improb- 
ftble introduction of Uncle Toby and Trim 
into the cathedral at Auxerre — clearly dcme as 
a link — have nothing to do with the adven- 
tures of Tristram. 

For the moment, he had got tired of the 
provincial town. The place was not to bis 
taste, though about as good as any town in the 
south of France ; but lie 1a}-s his disgust prin- 
cipally to the account of the • eternal platitude 
of the French character." He, too, was sick 
of the local parliament and Its wrangles. ' If 
I do not mind,' he said. ' I shall grow most 
stupid and sententious' by mere contagion. 
His daughter, however, reUslied her new life 
much, and with masters in music, dancing 
and Freneli, was rapidly adapting herself to 
the new country. 

Already he was looking forward to leaving 
as soon as the winter was over. He had said 
that they should all set out for Bart^ges or 
Bagni^res. and after taking the waters, of 
which there can be no question he had seri- 
ous need, he proposed returning home. Mrs 
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Sterne, however, wished to slay another year, 
•to save money;' and this 'opposition of 
wishes," said Mr Sterne, ' though it will not 
be as sour as lemon, yet 'twill not be as sweet 
as sugar candy.' Still he took this opposition 
good-humouredly. • My dear wife,' he said, 
* is against all schemes of additional ex'pense, 
which wicked propensity (though not of des- 
potic power) yet I cannot suffer. But she 
may talk, I will do my own way, and she will 
acquiesce without a word of debate upon the 
subject. Who can say so much in praise of 
his wife ? few, I trow.' At the moment this 
debate was going on there was ' bitter cold 
weather,' going on for fourteen days together, 
which has obliged us to 'sit with whole fagots 
of wood Hghtcd up to our noses." Snow was 
on the ground, and by the time the winter was 
over, he was complaining of agues and the 
moisture. It docs therefore seem a little un- 
reasonable in Mrs Sterne to seek to detain 
her dchcatc husband another winter at such a 
place, even if he deser%"ed pains and penalties 
for his own act In bringing them there. And 
it must be borne in mind that the Pyrenees, 
where was the spot he wished to go to, was 
actually in sight. 
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He had an invaluable banker up at Paris, 
Mr Foley, of the firm of Panchaud k Foley, 
who was to him more as a warm friend than 
a mere banker. This was but the natural 
operation of Mr Sterne's deUghtful art of 
attaching strangers. M. Brousse was the 
correspondent at Toulouse, and by-and-by, 
in spite of that man'ellous cheapness, Mr 
Foley had to remit very frequently through 
M. Brousse. The banker was the intimate 
of Baron d'Holbach. their common friend. 
Down at Toulouse also was a Mrs M— — 
(who may have been tliat Mrs Meadows who 
turns up later in England), whom Mr Foley 
also knew, witlj whom Mr Steme used to 
dine. The Hewits were still there; M. Tollot, 
his Paris fiiend, was not ; but Steme heartily 
wished he could lead Sir diaries down. Mr 
Woodhouse, *an amiable, worthy man,' was 
also there, on his road to Italy. They had 
altogether a very pleasant, lively, noisy little 
coterie — a sort of • happy society, living to- 
gether like brothers and sisters.' They met 
every night together, ' fiddling, laughing, and 
singing, and cracking jokes.' 

Towards Christmas, his fiicnds the Hewits 
came on a visit to him, and the lively host 
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was presently organising a pleasant entertAin- 
ment suited to the season. ' You will scarce 
believe the news 1 tell you,' he wTote gravely 
to his friend Foley; 'there are a company of 
English strollers arrived here, who are to 
act comedies alt the Christmas, and are now 
busy in making dresses and preparing some 
of our best comedies." He was, in fact, get- 
ting up amateur tlieatricals with Mrs M . 

his daughter, and others of his society, ' to 
whom,' he adds in his mysterious French, ' I 
proposed this scheme souIagemenV They 
'did very well.' They had *a grand orches- 
tra,' and for the first performance Mr Sterne 
selected ' The Busy Body," and ' The Journey 
to Ix)ndon.' Should we not like to see the 
play-bill of those Toulouse theatricals ? He 
spoke of adapting * The Journey to London ' 
to their own adventures, and calling it 'The 
Journey to Toulouse.' We can scarcely specu- 
late as to the part he would have chosen for 
himself in this last play, but in 'The Busy 
Body,* Marplot would have fitted him exactly, 
and he would have played it delightfully. 

The winter passed by, and it came to the 
end of March when he went on a visit to his 
friend Hennt, who lived in the country not 
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very far away. From that house he wrote 
to that ' honest soul.' Mr. Foley, dating his 
letter from Toulouse. 'Though that's a mis- 
take,' he begins oddly, • I mean tlie date of the 
place' His letters to this gentleman were 
now pretty r^iulaHy pitched in the one key. 
He was wanting remittances through ' Messrs 
Brousse & Sons.' He had not "five louis to 
vapour with in this land of coxcombs. My 
wife's compliments.' He is visiting * Messrs 
Brousse & Sons ' every post day this last fort- 
night ' When a man has no more than a 
half-dozen guineas in his pocket, and a thou- 
sand miles from home, and in a country where 
he can as soon raise the Devil as a six livres 
piece to go to market with, you cannot envy 
my situation. God bless you ; remit me the 
bajance.' ' Poverty of spirit,' he wrote again, 
'is worse than poverty of purse by ten thou- 
sand per cent,,' and incloses a draft, for a hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, which he requires to 
be cashed by return of post, or he will send 

* you and all your commissions to the D ^L 

I don't hear that they have tasted one fleshy 
banquet all this Lent You will make an 
excellent ^rUle. As for Panchaud, they can 
make nothing of him but BouiUon.' 
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By April he had already settled on leav- 
ing for Bagni^res. About the beginning of 
June he was to 'decamp like a patriarch' 
with his whole family, and stay three months. 
For such an expedition money was wanting, 
and the raising of these supplies brought 
about a little misunderstanding between him 
and his banker which is very characteristic. 
It was all founded on a mistake, but shows 
how much he had attached this * honest soul ' 
to him. 'After all,' he says at the close, *I 
heartily forgive you, for you have done me 
a signal service in mortifying me, and I am 
determined to grow rich upon it. Adieu, 
and God send you wealth and happiness.* 

It turned out to be a misunderstanding. 
The banker was overwhelmed with business, 
and had forgotten the application. He wrote 
back, hurt at the tone of his friend's letter, 
enclosing the money, and bidding him never 
scruple to draw on him for any occasion of 
the kind. Mr Sterne acknowledged his kind- 
ness in a grateful and graceful letter, saying 
*I was the best friends with you in the 
world before my letter had got a league.' 
Even in that remote part of the world he 
hod made out friends who could be usefril 
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to him in such an emergency; and a *Mr 
R./ of Montpellier, whom he liad never 
even seen, had sent him a letter of credit 
for two hundred pounds, which he had then 
in his desk. This good-natured ' Mr R.* 
Smollett helps us to identify as a Mr Ray, 
tlie banker, of Montpcttier. 

Again Mr Sterne had to write to his 
Archbishop, setting out a catalogue of his 
sufferings with a pleasant bonhomie, and 
pleading for an extension of leave, in a style 
of his own that almost amounts to a fasci- 
nation. It has been before remarked what 
an engaging tone he could assume to those 
who were above him ; and these letters are 
significant proofs of his cordial relation, in 
spite of secret enemies and open caluumy, 
with his episcopal superior. 

TouLODSE, May 7, 17CS. 

My Lord, — Though there is little in 
this part of the world worth giving you an 
account of, and of myself, perhaps, the least 
of anything in it, yet bad as the subject is, 
it is my duty to say something about it, 
and your Grace, for that reason, I am sur^ 
will bear with the trouble. 
w 
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It was tills time twelve months that I 
thought myself so far recovered, that I was 
preparing to return home, when the atten- 
tion to my daughter's health, who had had 
an increase of an asthma under which she 
had lingered some time, determined my route 
otherwise; as an original weakness of lungs 
was her case as well as my own, I tliought 
it just to give the daughter the same chance 
for her life which had saved her father's. 
Of this I wrote y' Grace a letter, but had 
scarce sent it to the post, when (from what 
cause I know not, except the extreme weak- 
ness of the organ) I broke a vessel in my 
lungs, w'^'* could not be closed till I had 
almost bled to dcatli ; so that to tlie motives 
of going wiih my daughter into the south 
of France, I had that superadded — my own 
immediate preservation ; accordingly I have 
been fixed here with my family these ten 
months, and by God's blessing it has an- 
swered all I wished for, with regard to my 
daughter; I cannot say so much for myself, 
having since the first day of my arrival here 
been in a continual warfare with agues, 
fevers, and physicians — the !■' brought my 
blood to so poor a state, that the physicians 
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found it necessary to enrich it wHh strong 
bouillons, and strong bouillons and soups 
a sant^ threw me into fevers, and fevere 
brought on loss of blood, and loss of blood 
agues — so that as vcar begei* poverty, pov- 
erty peace, etc, etc. — has this miserable con- 
stitution made all its revolutions; how many 
more it may sustain, before its last and great 
one, God knows — like the rest of my spe- 
cies, I shall fence it off as long as I can. 
I am adWscd now to try the virtues of the 
waters of Banyars, and shall encamp like a 
patriarch w"" my whole household upon the 
side of the P}Tcncans, this summer and win- 
ter at Nice ; from whence in spring I shall 
return home, never, I fear, to be of service, 
at least as a preacher. I have preached too 
much, my Lord, already; and was my age 
to be computed either by the number of 
sermons I have preached, or the infinnities 
they have brought upon me, 1 might be 
truly said to have the claim of a Miles emeri- 
tus, and was there a Hotel des Invalides for 
the reception of such established upon any 
salutary plain betwixt here and Arabia Fchx, 
I w^ beg your Grace's interest to help me 
into it — as it is, I rest fully assured in my 
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heart of y* Grace's indulgence to me in my 
endeavours to add a few quiet years to this 
fragment of my life — and with my wishes 
for a long and a happy one to y Grace, I 
am, from the truest veneration of y' cliar- 
acter, — Your most dutiful servant, 

L. Stekne. 



By the middle of June they were all at 
Bagni^res. We have not a single line* to 
record their doings at that watering-place. 
He expected 'much health and much amuse- 
ment from the concourse of adventurers irom 
all comers of the earth.' But it did not 
come up to his expectations, for the follow- 
ing year he spoke contemptuously of its 
pleasures as compared with those of Scar- 
borough. He had laid out a little expedi- 
tion from thence over the Pyrenees, and 
possibly a week in Spain, with a view to 
materials for his Shandean travels. We 
know not whether he ever carried out this 
scheme. We can only regret the loss, for 
he has been so successful with his French 
brush : how he would have revelled in the 

■ (Tbete b aae kncr from naffntjm. It l» printed for the 
flnt 6n»c in tbl* cditlOQ of Stcroc. Sec Utta iXxXVULJ 
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Spanish tints I Wc have lost chapters that 
would have been ss bnght and true in tone 
as Gil Bias. 

Later, tliey went down to Marseilles, and 
also paid a visit to Aix, neither of which 
places they liked much. Aix was a ' Parlia- 
ment town/ and Toulouse had given him 
a surfeit of such. And to all these places 
he took with him Mrs Sterne and his Lydia. 
It was now October, and getting on fast 
to another winter. His chest admonished 
him it was time to look out for a sheltered 
retreat; and tliere can be no question but 
tliat he was yearning for England, and would 
have gladly gone home in the summer. It 
is not too much to assume that he had 
to yield to domestic considerations, either of 
economy or affection ; and that Mrs Sterne, 
by those silent tactics which he described so 
pleasantly, had her way. They were deter- 
mined not to return to Toulouse, and by the 
5th of October they were all established at tlie 
famous sanatory city of Montpellier. 

Montpellier was at this season in high re- 
pute for delicate persons, and invalids of all 
countries fled tliither from their own hard 
winters. It was considered a handsome town, 
n 
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*« magazine of houses;' which were more 
showy inside than out Socially it was very 
gay, it having Courts of Justice, ' cours souve- 
rmns,' an Intendency, and, above all, the As- 
sembly of the Estates of Langiiedoc, who 
met there with all due state. It was, besides, 
the seat of a military govenunent, and was 
full of 'getis (ie condition' It was, moreover, 
famous in France for the special attraction of 
its women. There reigned here the most de- 
lightful absence of all restraint. The natives 
were noted for their pleasant, easy manners ; 
their good humour and wit; and the easy 
welcome they gave to strangers. It was re- 
marked that even those who were ugly had 
a certain attraction which it was hard to 
resist* A dangerous locality, certainly, for 
Mr Sterne's inflammable heart Strangers 
were very welcome, and English abounded. 
There were many parties, and much fashion- 
able high play always going fonvard. 

Strange to say, Mr Sterne did not seem to 
like it. He was pining for home ; and actu- 
ally in the first week after his arrival was 
la}ing out departing in February for Enghmd, 



■ Sec Hiuloiae Da Norer'i Uvdy lultnt GalanUt, torn. L 
p^ 114. 
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' where my heart has been fled these six 
months' — then stay a fortnight in Paris — 
pass on to Brussels — Rotterdam, ' for the 
sake of seeing Holland' {materiel for a book 
of travels) 1 and * embark from thence to Lon- 
don.' Thb was five or six months before he 
could hope to depart, and with exactly such 
castle-building had he entertained himself dur- 
ing his first visit at Toulouse. At this time, 
too, he was tempted by an offer of going to 
Italy, in the quality of what he has called 
* Bear Leader." but he did not like either the 
terms that were proposed, or the bear he was 
to lead. 

His Toulouse friend. Mr Hewit, was also at 
Montpcllier. But a very agreeable variety 
was produced by the arrival of some Paris 
friends, and that M. Tollot, who he had hoped 
' would bring Sir Charles ' to Toulouse. This 
gentleman, who seems to liave always had a 
genuine kindness for him. was delighted to 
meet again ' le bon et agrAiblc Tristram,' as 
he called him, and stayed nearly a fortnight. 
They talked together over future plans, and 
M. Tollot drew a pleasant picture of fiiture 
amusements together — how they were to find 

Mr Steme a room at their hotel in Paris ^ — 
n 
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how there was to be a cover r^ularly laid 
for him each day — how they were to be 
joined by Hall Stevenson, and travel home 
to England together. Mr Sterne entered 
into the scheme waniily, and, as will be seen. 
when passing through Paris, went and stayed 
with tliem as proposed. 

Monsieur Tollot also talked a good deal 
with the Hewits, and they told him some par- 
ticulars about Mr Sterne's Toulouse life. ' he 
bon. et agr^able Tristram,' witli all his lively 
gifts, was naturally made welcome eve^J^vhe^e; 
but poor Mrs Sterne, perhaps not so recherche, 
would pursue him everywhere. She clung 
to him tenaciously ^ ' i?//c voulait ttre de 
tout,' says the Frenchman who tells the story. 
Nothing affords such wicked delight to French 
society as a nuptial exhibition of tliis sort — it 
gives occasion to all manner of smart sayings. 
Hut Mr Sterne accepted his vnie's pursuit, 
which is reported to have made him pass 
'{Tassez mauvais mometis,' with 'the patience 
of an angel'* Tliis letter is not of much 
moment, nor indeed of much dignity in a 
historical sense; yet still it has some little 
value, for without disparaging Mrs Stenie, 

■ Mr Cooper'* Stem Ltttm% o/SUrm. 

n 
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who, afler all, meant well, it shows him as a 
good-humoured as well as a sensible husband. 
That winter nearly passed by. He got over 
the Christmas in tolerable health, and on the 
fifth of January was writing a kind, warm 
letter to his friend Mr Foley, chiding him for 
not writing ' even a single line, be it only to 
tell me how your watch goes,' which he left 
unlini^hcd on bis desk and then went out for 
a ride towards Pezenas. Yorick was always 
destined to be unlucky in his horses. Coming 
home, his beast broke down and refused to 
stir. * He was as immovable as Don Quixote's 
wooden horse, and my arm was dislocated 
whipping him. "This," quoth I, "is in- 
human." " No," saj-s a peasant on foot be- 
hind mc, "I'll drive him home." So he laid 
on his posteriors, but 'twos needless; as his 
face was turned towards Montpellier he began 
to trot,' The result was that Mr Sterne re- 
turned home in an aguish fever, wliich kept 
him ten days in his bed, and the unfinished let- 
ter was not despatched until the fifteenth. . . . 
He was low-spirited after tliis, and seems to 
have suffered terribly in what he forcibly calls 
'this scuffle with death.' He adds that 'un- 
less the spirit of prophecy deceive me, I shall 
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not die. but live,' and then breaks into a very 
remarkable declaration, — 'In the meantime^ 
dear Foley, let us live as merrily but as inno- 
cently as we can. // has ever been as good, if 
not better, tlian a Bishopric to me — and I de- 
sire no other.' 

About this time he wrote to his publisher 
Becket, being anxious about the moneys tliat 
were due to him. 



' I wrote my last letter to you from hence 
with so much haste, that I forgot the principal 
thing I had in my Intention, and which I 
had in a former letter desired you to be so 
good as to inform me about — I mean what 
is the real state of our accounts ; or in other 
words, how many sets of Shandy you have got 
oS* to Booksellers and others since the 7th of 
last April i am much obliged to you for 
your leave to let me draw upon you for the 
Sunim you mentioned — but should be infi- 
nitely more easy to know how much you have 
in your hands of mine. Wherefore dear sir 
favour me with an exact state of this — for 
tho' tis more a matter of Curiosity than any 
Thing else — Yet I would rather have it 
satisfyed now tlian 3 months hence when I 

T» 
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shall see ytni and have all things in coune 
settled . . .' etc* 



By-and-by more English aniTal Lon) 
Rochford, passing through on his way to 
Italy, made him a call, and told him bow >fr 
Fox — 'my wMthy frieDd." Mr Stenie calls 
him^was then in Paris, and how the gay 
metropolis was almost full of English. Mis 
health was mending slowly, and his physicians, 
after treating him incfTcctually, suddenly in- 
formed bim, almost to his amusement, ' If 
you stay any longer here. sir. it will be fata] 
to you.' * And why, good people,' answered 
the patient, naturally enough, 'were >*ou not 
kind enough to tell me this sooner?* 

This treatment was indeed barbarous, and 
reads Uke a bit of Moli^re. Anj-thing more 
ludicrously inefficient for a consumptive patient 
cannot be conceived. They almost poisoned 
him with a succession of what they called bouii' 
Ions rtfraicJussants, the elements of which were 
' a cock flayed alive, and boiled with poppy 
seeds, these pounded in a mortar, afteni'ards 
passed through a sieve.' There was besides to 

* It b cTidcDM of Uk nrAy of Sterne uitoKnpb*, tlMt tfalt 
letter was p«ic«d in Uw catalogue at ^SL 
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be present one crawfish, which should be a male 
one. This was de rigiicnr, a female crawfish 
being likely to be fatal ! This precious com- 
position must have been devised specially for 
the English, and for tliat malady of ' consomp- 
tion' which we are told was peculiar to them. 
There can be no question but that the physi- 
cian who prescribed this primitive nostrum 

for Mr Sterne, was the same M. F whom 

Smollett consulted when he visited Montpel- 
lier the following year. It is the most amus- 
ing passage in his travels. He was indeed 
an arrant charlatan, and Mrs Sterne, com- 
paring notes with the Scotch physician at 
Toulouse, told him of an unhappy English 
youth named Oswald, son to a merchant, who 
had fallen a victim to their caprices. The 
young man, in the last stage of consumption, 
took his bouilions r^raicMssants for above a 
month with the worst results; and on his com- 
plaining was told precisely as Mr Stcmc had 
been told, — ' Sir. the air of this place is too 
sharp for your lungs.' 'Then,' said the other, 
•you are a sordid villain to have kept mc here.' 
He went to Toulouse, where he died in a few 
weeks. 

Mr Sterne, when he had received this cheer- 
si 
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ing notice from his physicians, told Mrs Sterne 
that he must return home at once ; anil it is 
plain that here was a text for another unpleas- 
ant matrimonial discussion as to the point of 
residence ; which ended in each party resolv- 
ing to go their ow-n road. Mrs Sterne was 
determined to stay two or three years more in 
France, in which • I am truly passive,' says he 
— with the exception that he would rather 
have his daughter with him in England. 

He looked forwai-d with delight to the idea 
of getting home, for he was heartily tired of 
provincial France. The States of Languedoc 
were already met at Montpellier, ' a fine raree 
show, with the usual accompaniments of 
fiddlers, bears, and puppet-shows;' of which 
spectacle, too. Miss Knight has left us an ad- 
mirable photograph ; but it had no attraction 
for him. He will fly from them with alacrity; 
and, except for grief of losing her whom lie 
calls • my httle slut," he will step into his chaise 
in high spirits. ' Every step towards England 
he ikncied will help to put his poor frame 
to rights,' It needed repair sadly. But Mrs 
Sterne had her way. The plea was the health 
of her daughter. He was most earnest in his 

wish to have them with him ; as, indeed, it 

w 
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seems to hare been his wish to the last. She 
selected Montauban for her place of abode, 
a little town close to Toulouse, which also 
boasted its 'little senate' and provincial ^hmiie 
volSe ' of the Sw<»:d and Gown. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PAKU 



MR STERXE was now back again in 
Vans. He stayed, as was arranged, 
at M. ToUot's hotel in the Quartier 
St Honon', where he found 'good and gener- 
ous souls." From Paris he wrote to his 'dear 
Lydia * one of those wami, affectionate letters 
which are delightful to read. He sends her 
down a little present of books — Spectators 
and Mctastasio ; * but I beg my girl,' writes 
the fatlicr, ' to read the former, and only make 
the latter her amusement' He also sent her 
a guitar, and tells her good-humouredly not 
to go on ^vith the drawing, as 'you have no 
genius for it, thoii},rh you never could be made 
to believe it' He reminds her of his 'last 
request,' which was to make no friendship 
with the ' French women ; ' not that he 
thought so badly of them a/A but he was 
afraid of her acquiring the false French man- 

8T 
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ners tlien in vogue. ' Nay, I am so jealous 
of you,' goes on the fond and careful father, 
' that I should be miserable were I to see you 
had tlie least grain of coquetry in your com- 
position.* The fact was, he already did see 
some few grains, and was fearful lest it should 
get further developed. 

As usual, he found Paris delightful There 
were plenty of English, and many Irish and 
Scotch. Wilkes, staying at the Hotel de 
Saxe, Rue Colombier, was laughing loudly 
with D'Holbach, but at the same time was 
nervously expecting that sentence of expulsion 
from the House of Commons which came 
later. The real Lion of the Hour — just as 
Garrick had been tliat of the past year, and 
Sterne again that of the year before — was 
David Hume, the new ambassador's secretary 
— to the amazement of his friends at home, 
who only knew him as a cori'ect writer and 
acute thinker. He was heard of in the gay- 
est, the most exclusive sahns, with the fairest 
ladies of the capital, sitting, as it were, at his 
feet, and listening to Deism, explained in rude 
limping French. 

With him, as well as with Wilkes, Sterne 
now became acquainted. Of Hume, he heard 
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HuA story which so well illustrates the niceties 
of the French tongue, and which he after- 
wards fitted into his Scntimfntal Travels. 
More likely he himself, 'at our ambassador's 
table,' had heard 'the prompt French Mar- 
quis' ask the secretary if he was Home the 
poet ? ' No,' answered the other mildly. 
' Tant pis!' said the 'prompt French Mar- 
quis,' perhaps too promptly. *It is Hume 
the liistorian,' some one then whispered. 
* Tant mieiu: ! ' said the Marquis, adroitly, 
repairing his mistake. 'And Mr Hume, who 
is a man of an excellent heart, returned tlianks 
for both.' Only a Frenchman could have ex- 
tricated himself so skilfully. It occurred to 
him again later, when on his Sentimental 
Travels. 

This was the Lord Hertford, who had just 
returned Wilkes's visit, though the latter was 
fashionably considered an enemy of king, 
countrj', and all good men. He had also just 
given tliat wonderful form of attestation as to 
Wilkes's illness : ' In witness whereof, I have 
affixed mtf hand and seal,' which was amusing 
all the English in Paris. There were many 
Jacobites, too, associating with the English 
travelling \^^higs in the greatest harmony, 
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and, among others, the uncle of the Lord of 
Crazy Castle, and the real de Jure Lord 
of Crazy Castle. This was a Mr Laurence 
Trotter, who had lea Skelton Castle in the 
'45 troubles, and had been compelled, like 
many other adherents of the fallen cause, to 
flutter about foreign courts and capitals. He 
was, however, 'eternally joyous and Jochtnd- 
isaimus;' and Mr Sterne met him at houses 
of every shade of politics. He dined with 
him at Lord Tavistock's ; and on another 
occasion, found him at the table of I-ord 
Ucauchamp the ambassador's son. Such 
happy toleration at a season when the bit- 
terness of home poUtics was extreme, seems 
extraordinary. 

One Sunday Mr Sterne was invited to 
preach before the ambassador. On a Sunday 
in January the little chapel in the Faubourg 
St Honor(5, 'pri>s barriere du Lou\Te,' had 
echoed the dull utterances of a Doctor Trail, 
who wearied Wilkes sadly. But now it was 
filled to overflowing with the most motley 
crowd. It may be questioned if it ever held 
such a congregation ; there were all nations, 
believers and unbelievers, Humes, Diderots, 
D'Holbachs, all gatliered to hear famous Par- 
w 
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son Yorick. The sermon was worthy of the 
occasion, and was perhaps the strangest of all 
his strange sennons. He selected Hezekiah 
('an odd subject you and mother will say,* he 
wrote to Lydia) — and giving out the follow- 
ing text — ' And }ic said, IVhat have they seen 
in tftinc house? And Hczehiah ansurered, AU 
the thitigs that are in mine house Itave they 
seen : there is nothing among all my treasures 
that I ftave not skoiced them' — startled tlie 
audience with — ' And where was the harm, 
you'll say, in all this ? ' 

He then proceeded to explain the whole 
story, in a pleasant discourse, admirable in 
style, and very practical in tone. Nothing 
can be more admirable than his remarks on 
the motive of human actions. 

' There is scarce anytliing which the human 
heart bears worse tlian an analysis of this 
kind. 

' W'e are a strange compound ; and some- 
tliing foreign from what charity would sus- 
pect, so eternally twists itself into what we 
do, that not only in momentous concerns 
where interest lists imder it all the powers of 
disguise, but even in the most indifferent 

of our actions not worth a fallacy, by force 
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labit vrc continue it. So that whatever a 
man is about, obsen'e him — he stands armed 
inside and out with two motives, an ostensible 
one for tlic world, and another which he re- 
serves for his own private use ; this, you will 
say, the world has no concern with — it might 
have been so ; but by obtruding the wrong 
motive upon the world, and stealing from it a 
character, instead of winning one. we give it 
a right, and a temptation along with it, to 
inquire into the affair.' He then, witli a deli- 
cate and dramatic touch, deals with the mo- 
tives which govern the ordinarj' hypocrisies of 
life; La Koctiefoucault liad preached on the 
same text before. * Is it that the principles 
of religion want strength, or that the real 
passion for wliich is good and worthy will not 
carry us high enough ? God I thou kncmest 
they earn/ vs too high — we xcant not to be, 
but to seem. Look out of your door, take 
notice of that man : see what disquieting, 
intriguing, and shifting he is content to go 
through, merely to be thought a man of plain 
dealing! three grains of honesty would save 
him all this trouble. 

'Another, going on almost in the some 
track. With what an inflexible sanctity of de- 
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portment he sustAuis himself as he advances ; 
every line in Ais face writes abstain, every 
stride loo/cs like a cfieck upon his desires; sec, 
I beseech you, how he is cloak 'd up with ser- 
mons and prayers, etc. Is there no serving 
God without all this? Must the garb of re- 
ligion be extended so wide to the danger of 
its rending ? Yes, truly, it will not hide the 
secret ; and what is that ? That the saint has 
no religion at alL* 

The broken, scattered manner in which it 
is printed, gives us a hint of the dramatic 
fashion in which it was deUvered. The ques- 
tions, pauses, and tlie verj- look of the preacher 
must have made it a very original perform- 
ance ; not one of his little portraits, too, but 
would have formed a counterpart in the great 
vortex of Parisian society ; and touched a 
chord among his motley audience. 

It was altogether a curious homily, and 
must have entertained the amba5;sador and 
his congregation man'ellously. Remarkable, 
too, in another sense. For he had determined 
it was to be tlie last occasion of his ascending 
the pulpit Either the exertion, or the agi- 
tation, or both together, brought on the old 
attack — a vessel in his lungs gave way onoe 
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more, and he nearly 'bled to death.' Tliis 
was sufficient. Yet he was to preach once 
more before he died — not before an ambassa- 
dor, but before a king. 

Again, too, had the sentimental heart of 
Yorick become enchained ; and a new cliarm- 
er, of whose name we are in ignorance, re- 
stored him once more to that blissful state 
which, he was persuaded, always secured him 
against any mean or pitiful action.* He tells 
the whole histoty with an unrestrained con- 
fidence, which shows he considered that Mr 
Yorick's amourettes were fairly the property of 
the public, and nothing to be ashamed of, 'All 
which being premised,' he wrote to his friend 
Hall, ' I have been for eight weeks smitten 
with tlie tenderest pains that ever human 
wight underwent. I wish, dear cousin, thou 
could'st conceive (perhaps thou can'st, with- 
out my wishing it), how deliciously I cantered 
away with it the first month — two up. two 
down — always upon my haunches along the 
street, from my hotel to hers — at first once, 
then twice, then three times a day — until at 
length I was Viithin an ace of setting up my 

* Could thEt be the first nppcnranoe of 'Elba'? She must 
have i.'omp from India to England about thts lime. [AtthisUniB 
"EIIib" was iolDdia. She came to England in ITUl] 
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hobby-horse in ficr stable for good and all. I 
might as well, considering how tlie enemies 
of the Lord have bhisphcmed thereupon. The 
last three weeks we were every hour upon the 
doleful ditty of parting — and, my dear cousin, 
how it altered my gait and air — for I came 
and went like any condemn'd carl, and did 
nothing but mix tears and Joucr dcs sentiments 
with her from sun rising to the setting of the 
some ; and now she is gone to the south of 
France.' Tliis affair could not have been very 
serious, as he was already talking with com- 
placency of his departure for London : — They 
had lived, he owns, ' shag-rag and bobtail, all 
of us, a most jolly, nonsensical life of iU' 

He started on Thursday, about the middle 
of May,* and was in London about the 
twenty-ninth, and put up in John Street, with 
his friends tlie ThornhiUs. He was also a 
good deal in and about the environs. His 
friend Foley came to I_^ndon when he was 
there, but by some fatality tliey never met, 
and were ' like the two buckets in a well ; ' 
and by the first week in Augus^t he was back 
again in York, after an absence of about two 
years and four months. 
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HIS Archbishop, as we have seen, was in- 
dulgent, and seems to have given him 
unlimited indulgence as to leave of ab- 
sence. Mr Steme was now a little scared 
about his health, and actually, before he had 
been home a month, proclaimed to his Paris 
friends that he was seized with a cough ; which 
if it held him three days, they would certainly 
see him in Paris the week following — for 
' now,' he added, ' I abandon everything in tliis 
world to health and to my friends. So I am 
altogether an idle man, or rather a free one, 
which is better.' 

Idle as he was, he had taken the trouble of 
sending money ' last post ' to his wife,* and of 

* From Februoiy to Korember Mn Sterne's * sccoimt ' oeenis to 
hare stood thu3 : — 

Fd>y. in band, .... flOO 

Aug. 6, " .... 90 

Sept. 39, " .... SO 

Nov. 16, " .... 30 

But ft \t plain ttom the letten that more ma tent than tUa 
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Fcmitting more to Mr Foley. And in that 
letter he begins a series of remittances and a 
scries of thoughtful directions for insuring that 
Mrs Steme should be always well supplied 
witli money. Nothing can be more persever- 
ing, more ceaseless, than his injunctions on 
tliis head, at home or abroad. In the hurry of 
his travels he never fot^ets them. * Betwixt 
this and Lsdyday next, Mrs S. will draw from 
lime to time upon you for about the amount 
of a hundred louis. . . . But you shall always 
have money of mine upon hand . . . and she 
proposes to spend no more than 5000 li\Tcs in 
tlie year ; — but twenty pound this way cff 
that makes no difference between us.' From 
this time forth, all his letters were fiiU of the 
same injunction — which are not insisted on 
here, as proofs of any unusual affection - — but 
of a careful thoughtfulncss quite opposed to 
the neglectful character that has been made 
for him. 

It will be seen later how marvellous it was, 
that the distorted tale of the careless, neglect- 
iul husband should have ever got abroad. 
There are a hundred little scraps of evidence, 
sufficient not merely to refute such a stor^*, 
but to establish for him — absent as well as 
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present — the character of a kind, careful, 
tAoughiful husband. Even for the sake of his 
daughter he would not have neglected her, 
and tried by that ^ile, but substantial, test 
of affection — money, which he was always 
sadly in need of himself — he comes out 
triumphantly. 

By the fii-st week in September he was still 
busy with the chronicles of ' my Uncle Toby's 
amours.' He was getting on but slowly, for 
the weather was beautiful — -and 'there is no 
sitting and cudgelling one's brains while the 
sun shines bright' The dull season of Octo- 
ber, which Edgar Poe sang of, was at hand, 
'and 'twill be all over in six or seven weeks, 
id there arc dismal months enow after, to 
idure suHbcation by a brimstone fireside' 
He was lonely enough at his Coxwould hearth; 
and he was thinking of leaving ' a few poor 
sheep in the wilderness for fourteen days," 
and hurrj'ing off to Scarborough, even then a 
gay watering-place. He wrote to his friend 
Stevenson to join him there ; * for a man 
who makes six tons of alum a week may do 
anything.' 

It will be recollected how. a couple of years 
before, he had written from Paris to the Arch- 
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bishop in favour of his Coxwould curate, Mr 
Kihier. In that letter he was guarded in his 
testimony, owing to tlie sliort time during 
which he himself had personal knowlctigc of 
the curate's behaviour. Later he seenis, with 
true Shnndean carelessness, to have signed 
some more genera] testimonial ; which covered 
a period beyond Mr Sterne's own knowledge. 
And this appears to have displeased his supe- 
rior ; who yet might have recollected the care- 
ful way in which Mr Sterne liad before 
guarded himself on this very point. 

'CoxwouLD. Oct. 30. 1764.* 
' Mv Lord, — 1 know not whether I did do 
right or wrong in signing the testimonial of Mr 
Kibier, my curate's, beha\iour for three years, 
during the greatest part of which time I was 
in another country and could know nothing 
at all of the matter; but I bcIicA'cd your 
Grace's good temper \vould give the only good 
interpretation it could admit of, and that all I 
meant was to -certify for his morals and good 
beha\iour for the little time I knew him be- 
fore I went abroad, and for tJie few months I 

• In 1991 there wm sold nt Sothcby'>, an agn.'eiiwnt with a curate 
of hi*. Mr John Walker, who wu to *actve* StiUington at £40 
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have been with him since my return. I had 
tliis, moreover, to have added that he citnie 
well recommended ; tJiat his character in tliis 
parish is veiy good, und that the man is well 
liked as a quiet and an honest man, and withal 
as a good reader and preacher — I think him 
so myself— and had it not been impertinent 
to speak to a point, of which your Grace is 
this moment going to be a judge, I believe 
him a good scholar also — I do not say a 
graceful one — ^for his bodily presence is mean; 
and were he to stsmd for (Ordination before a 
Popish Bishop, Uie poor fellow would be dis- 
abled by a Canon in a moment 

* I beg a thousand pardons of y Grace for 
taking the liberty of saying a word more upon 
this than I had strictly occasion for. the whole 
puqKjft of my letter being simply this — "to 
assure your Grace I hud no intent of deceiving 
you ;" I am sure I could have no interest, for 
by long and obstinate coughs, and unaccount- 
able hemorrhages in my lungs, and a thorough 
relaxation of the organ (or something worse) 
in consequence of them. I am foretold by 
the best physicians, both in i'Yancc and here, 
that 'twill be fatal to me to preach ; indeed, 
nature tells me 1 have no powers, and the last 
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poor experiment I niade in preaching at the 
Ambassador's chapel at Paris (tho' no larger 
than y* Grace's dining-room), had liked to 
have fulfill'd their predictions — for w**" rea- 
son, as I cannot discharge my duty myself, 
'tis the more incumbent on me to have it un- 
exccptionably done by others. 

* I beg pardon, my Lord, once more, for giv- 
ing you this trouble ; 

'And wish your Grace very truly and cor- 
dially many many years of good health} with- 
out all this anxiety to preserve it 

' I am, with duty and esteem, 

' Y' Grace's most iaitliful servant, 

'Lau. Stehne.* 



At Scarborough he found Lord Granby, 
Lord Shelburne, and many more. The races 
were going on, and he remained to drink the 
waters for about three weeks. This would 
have really been of service to his health, did 
not his 'playing the good fellow' with his 
noble friends impair it as fast as he improved 
it Mr Stevenson had gone to Harrogate 
with Sir Charles Danvers, and others 'of the 
jolly set,' whom Mr Sterne for a moment 
thought of joining after his Scarborough cam* 
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paign. But instead, he returned to his 'Philo- 
sophical Hut,' and sat down steadily to work 
at Tristram, and have it ready for the winter. 

He had just heard from Mrs Sterne, with 
an application for money. He wrote to hLs 
banker at once ^' as her purse is lotc. Jbr 
God's sake write directly.' She was now at 
Montauban, and wrote also in much distress 
about a hint which the Montauban banker had 
dropped in reference to her ' being separated 
for hfe' from Mr Sterne. He, too, was an- 
noyed at such a rumour, for all their sakes 
(tlic tattle of sn obscure French provincial 
town could not afFect him), and he wrote 
kindly and earnestly to Mr Foley : ' Now this 
is not true in the first place, and may give a 
disadvantageoui impression of Her.' 

By November he had his r^ular Tristram 
instalment ready for the press. He had also 
conceived the idea of writinjii sermons for pub- 
lication, since he could no longer preach what 
he published ; — a step to which the success of 
Mr Yorick's dramatic discourses might well 
tempt him : for by the year of his death they 
had 'cantered.' as he himself would say, 
tlirough no less than nine editions. He wrote 
to his Paris firiends in high satisfaction with 
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his work. *You wUl read as comical a tour 
through France,' he said to Foley, 'as ever 
was projected or executed by traveller or 
ti»vel-writci5 since the world bq;an. Pan- 
cfaaud will enjoy it I am quite cixil to your 
Farimns, et pour caiae, you know. I may 
see them in tlic spring.' In the same letter lie 
thinks of Mrs Sterne : ' If she should have 
occasion before Christmas for fifty Louis, let 
her not wait a minute.' In a few days after, 
fearful of some mistake or delay through his 
banker having no funds to his credit, he for- 
wards from York one hundred pounds. At 
this time, too, be was very busy, it being 
* Church militant week,' and the old business 
of cnctcsing Stillington common having 
cropped up again, he was much worried by 
all 'the marches and countermarches' eccle- 
siastical, attendant on tliis proceeding; but, 
as usual, found a solace in two young ladies 
who were staj-ing at the same country house 
in the neighbourhood ^ a couple of romping 
girls {bien juises et comme iljaut), who would 
come nisbing in upon him, and gave his 'judg- 
ment many more airings than they wanted.' 
Altogether, he was beginning to be reconciled 
to liis lonely ' Philosopliical Hut ; ' but it was 
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more from an anticipation of a London Christ- 
mas, and the old notion of a tour in Italy, 
which be was beginning to turn over in his 
mind. Soothed by this complacent prospect, 
he could afford to philosophise over his * sweet 
rethement ; wherever we go ^ve must bring 
three parts in four of this treat along with 
us; in short, wc must be happy within, and 
few things without us make much difference.' 
We need only read M. Tollot's description of 
this • happy mortal ' to see that there was no 
dreamy speculation, and that no one, in truth, 
ever so handsomely ' brought three parts in 
four of the treat' with him in return for his 
entertainment. 

As it came close on Christmas he was away 
to London with his wares. They did not ap- 
pear until the 26th of January, 1765, when the 
usual stereotyped advertisements appeared in 
the St James's Chronicle, the I'uhUc Ledger, 
and other journals : ' This day were puUished, 
price 4s., sewed, vols. 7 & 8 of the Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandt/, Gentleman, by 
the author of tJic former volumes.' 

They were a very tliin instalment, and did 
not exhibit much industrj- ; and abstracting 
what I have called his first Sentimental Jour- 
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ney, the rest is devoted entirely to the history 
of Captain Shandy's love. This episode, more 
continuous and unbroken than anything he 
had yet done, might take rank beside any of 
the best Shandcan pictiu-cs. It was welcomed 
witli delight, and in spite of some coarse 
touches here and there, which the peirerse 
infatuation of the author would introduce, will 
charm generations to come. But the other 
portions were disfigured by a burst of more 
than usual grossncss, and a coarse licence 
utterly inexcusable. The old compliment of 
the English Rabelais, which now in Paris had 
rung often in his ears, had seduced him into 
this excess ; and the companionship of such 
men as Wilkes and Crebillon would not be 
Ukcly to purify his taste. Even the low jest 
which supports the AndouiUcts story is said to 
have been taken from a common French jest- 
book, and could have been told by any French 
driver or ostler. And yet it is plain that he 
was insensible to tliose improprieties, and to 
the last believed he was fixing himself more 
securely in the 'easy chair' of the English 
Rabelais. 

But much of the responsibility — as was in- 
asted on before — rests upon the shoulders of 
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that public who bought and read and sub- 
scribed. 'Shandy sells well,* was the only 
shape of protest that found its way to him. 
But when, a few months later, everything that 
was aristocratic, brilliant, and intellectual in 
England rushed to subscribe; and sermons 
preached by the man wlio preached of the 
Abbess of Andouillets, came 'prancing' into 
the world endorsed literally by the whole peer- 
age of the country : in w!iat liglit was such 
testimony to be accepted, save as encourage- 
ment, or at least tacit approval ? Even the 
critical organs remonstrated gently, rather than 
condemned. And his old enemy, tlie Monthly 
Review, in a strange, bantering article, cast in 
the shape of a dialogue, while affecting to re- 
prove only threw an air of burlesque over all. 

As usual, Mr Sterne flung himself with 
enthusiasm into the heart of London delights. 
The old round of * dinners, a fortnight deep,* 
set in with fury. He found a few seconds to 
write a line or two to Garrick, then being 
made a ' Lion ' of at Paris ; and to whom, in 
all his triumphs, have drifted over disquieting 
stories of the new actor Powell — the young 
clerk, who stepped from bis desk to tlie stage, 
and whom all London was rushing to admire. 
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Mr Steme had been fireqoently to see him. 
had freqaently taken the whole furij 

be had been dbiii^, to the box wfai^ 
Mr Gurkk's libenHty had fiinusbed him. 
He balanced the acco un t thus : * I am some- 
times in my firiend Garrick's botise, but be is 
always in Tristram Shandy's;' and truly the 
heavier obligation was on the actor's side. 

Veiy steady was Mr Steme in thb friend- 
dupu We can see bow nervous be was grow- 
ing about the danger from the new actor's 
hold up<Hi the town, ^fost ddicately does 
he hint to his friend the necessity of bis 
prompt return. 'O, bow I congratulate you 
for the anxiety the world continues to be 
under, for your return. Return, return to 
the few who love you. and the thousands 
who admire you. The mowtent you set your 
Jbot upon your stage — mark t I tell it you 
— by some magic irresistible power, every 
fibre about your heart will vibrate afresh. . . . 
Powell I good Heaven ! — give me some wie 
with less smoke and more fire. There are 
who. like the Pliarisees, still think they shall 
be heard for much speaking. Come — come 
away — my dear Garrick, and teach us another 
lesson.' 
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He always admired Mrs Garrick — the 
beautiful Violctte: and the terms in which 
he used to write to Garrick of his lady, shows 
what has been insisted on all thi'ough tJiis 
book — that all the world understood him 
perfectly, and tliat he had a sort of special 
privilege to Jouer les sent'tmens with any lady 
he pleased. ' My Miner\'a,' he styles her. ' full 
rapturously will F lead her to the temple. — 
but you may worship with me or not ; 'twill 
make no difference cither in the truth or 
warmth of my devotion. Still, after all I have 
seen, I still maintain her peerless. . . . Adieu. 
I love you dearly, atid your lady better — not 
hobbi-hoJ'sically, but most senthncntaliy and 
aifcctionately.' And Mrs Garrick, who exer- 
cised a strange fascination over all who came 
within her circle, had * a real regard for him,' 
and often freely reproved him for his faults.* 

Mr Cradock, tlie ajiiateur actor and dram- 
atist, once met him behind the scenes at 
Drurj' Lane, and found him in very low 
spirits. He suggested to him — what any 
one familiar with the dramatic power of his 
writings would long to suggest — tliat he 

* CndedE^ Mcmaiix. IConsult "SUrae and the Theatr«"bi 
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should try his hand at something for the 
stage — a comedy, for instance- He seemed 
greatly struck with tlic idea ; but, ' with tears 
in his eyes,' adds Mr Cradock, professed his 
utter ignorance of the business of the stage. 
' Tliat,' said the other, ' could easily be sup- 
plied." There is no doubt tliat this was but a 
minor difficulty, which Garrick and his many 
dramatic friends would have helped him over. 
The idea had already occurred to him ; for, 
in one of his Shandys, he breaks out into an 
apostrophe to his friend: 'O Garrick, what a 
rich scene of this would thy ex(ivusitc powers 
make I And hmo gladly xcoidd I sit doien and 
write such another to aindl myself of thy im- 
mortality, and secure my own behind it' But 
the ease and fluency with which whole Shan- 
dys could be reeled oflf was a diflferent thing 
from the care and even drudgery which work 
for the stage entails. This perhaps was the 
true reason. Others, however, as will be seen 
later, were found to dramatise what he himself 
had written. 

This Mr Cradock seems to have known him 
intimately, and once had the satisfaction of 
making him ' laugh heartily,' by telling him a 
story about Tristram Shandy. Mr Cradock 
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bad lent a matter-of-fact gentleman a dry, 
philosophical work, well known to the curious 
OS Harris's Hermex,* of which the gentleman 
read portions very steadily, and then returned 
it with the remark, *that all these imitations 
of Tristram Shandy were very poor things, 
and Jel/ Jar short of tite original.' 

It might have been about tliis time that 
Mr Sterne found himself in a company where 
there were several clergymen, and began to 
tell comic stories of his piirochial experiences. 
How at York, after preaching at the Cathe- 
dral, an old woman whom he had observed 
sitting on the pulpit steps, stopped him as he 
came down, and asked where he would preach 
the following Sunday. Mr Sterne told her 
' where he was to exhibit,' says the account ; 
and on that day found her again waiting for 
him, when she again put tlie same question. 
The next sermon was to be at Stillington ; and 
to his great surprise, at Stillington he found 
her. ' On which,' said Mr Steme, telling the 
story to the clergymen, ' I prepared a sermon 
specially for the following Sunday, expecting 
to find my old woman as before, on this text: 
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' I will grant the request of this poor widow, 
lest by her continual coming she wearj' mcL"' 
' Why, Sterne," said one of the company, 'you 
have left out the most applicable bit of the 
whole — " Though I fear not God, nor rqpmi 
man." ' It is said the retort silenced Mr Sterne 
for the rest of the evening.* 

The jesters of society ^ specially those who 
forget the cloth they wear — very often expose 
themselves to these free personalities. For 
the clerical Tom Hood, there is always an 
absence of reverence. E^'en his friend Mr 
Garrick could not resist a severe remark at 
his expense. Once, when Sterne was de- 
claiming loudly againsl some one who had 
neglected his wife, and saying he should be 
hung up at his own door, tlie actor, thinking 
of Mrs Sterne left behind in Yorkshire, said 
slyly, 'Sterne, you live in Iwlgings/'i 

By April his London campoigning wos over, 
and he had gone down to Bath to recruit. 
* Skandy sells well,' was still his account of the 
success of his new volumes. But his sermons. 



* Adamt' Antedotm. Though no authoritjr is given, the sImt 
U «o cxAct In local deWk, I h«vc no hetiUtlon Id nccepUog It 
U true. 

1 This little anecdote U irtvcn In newspapers of the ixf, but 
Is to be found in many • bouk of 'sns.' 
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with which he was now 'taxing the public,' 
were now about going through the press. \\''ith 
these he was trying the now extinct fasliion 
of a subscription hst, which he reckoned would 
double his gains. A more diuzling army of 
patrons never ushered book into the world — 
not even Voltaire's Henriade. Well might 
he boast of it as ' the largest and most splen- 
did list that ever pranced before a book, since 
subscriptions came into fashion.' This roll 
represented, besides, £300 in money. Tlus 
was in addition to the sale of the copj-riglit. 
So that he had indeed made 'a good cam- 
paign in the field of the literati,' and 'with all 
that contempt of money, which " ma fa^n du 
pcnser" has ever imposed on me, 1 shall be 
rich in spite of myself.' Nor did he forget 
those who were entitled to share bis prosperity, 
for he sent off £100 to Paris. 

It was about this period that he became ac- 
quainted with a lady of fashion and Influence, 

* Lady P ' the wife of Lord Percy,* who 

lived near Mount Street. For tliis lady, who 
was the daughter of the once omnipotent 
favourite. Lord Bute, Mr Sterne conceived 



* Shelatet <!onDlnlheTt1trr«u Lwlj I* : bat tbercciiaba 

00 icMomaUn dmbt tii&t it U Uiis Ladjr Percy who is rcfcmd lo. 
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one of his sentimental passions. One Tuesday 
evening he was to dine in Wigmore Street, 
but starting a little earlier than the dinner 
hour, strayed into the fashionable Mount 
Coffee House in Mount Street — called for 
a sheet of gilt-edged paper, and sat down to 
write a strangely rapturous letter to this very 
noble lady who lived close by. The letter has 
been preserved — a monument of Tristram's 
infatuati(Hi, On his ^It sheet of paper he sets 
out 'what a strange mechanical effect is pro- 
duced in writing a bUlet-doiuc within a stone- 
cast of the lady who engrosses the heart and 
soul of an inamorato' — that she has made 'a 
dish'clout of a soul ' of him. He complains 
that he is kept at a distance, and despairs of 
getting one inch nearer ; then breaks out into 
this extravagant rhapsody; — 



'Would not any man in his senses run 
diametrieally from you — and as far as his legs 
could cany him? — rather than tlius cause- 
lessly, foolislily, and foolhardily expose him- 
self afresh, etc. . . . Why would you tell me 
you would be glad to see me ? Does it give 
you pleasure to make me more unhappy — or 
does it add to your triumph that your eyes 
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and lips have turned a man into a fool, whom 
the rest of the town is courting as a wit ? I 
am a fool — the weakest, the most ductile — 
the most tender fool that ever woman tried 
the weakness of — and the most unsettled in 
my purposes and resolutions of recovering my 
right mind. It Is but an hour ago that I 
kneeled down and swore I never would come 
near you — and after saying my Lord's 
Pniycr for the sake of the close, of not being 
led into temptation ~ out 1 sallied like any 
Christian hero, ready to take the field against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil ; not doubt- 
ing but I should finally trample them all down 
under my feet — and now I am got so near 
you — within this vile stone's-cast of your 
house — I feel myself drawn into a vortex, 
that has turned my brain upside downwards, 
and though I had purchased a box-ticket to 

carry me to Miss 's benefit, yet I know 

very well, that was a single line directed to 

me, to let me know Lady would be alone 

at seven, and suffer me to spend the evening 
with her, she would infallibly see everything 
verified I have told her. — I dine at Mr 

C r's' (Mr Cowper's?) 'in Wigmore Street, 

in this neighbourhood, where I shall stay till 
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seven, in hopes you purpose to put me to this 
proof. If 1 hear nothing by that time I shall 
conchide you arc better disposed of — and 
sliall take a sorrj' hack, and sorrily jogg on to 
Uie phiy — Curse on the word. I know noth- 
ing but sorrow ■ — except this one thing, that I 
love you (perhaps foolishly, but) 

' Most sincerely, I*. Stebne.* 

This miserable letter, I think, might be ac- 
cepted as a picture of the struggle that was 
going on in his mind all tlirough his life. And 
it does seem as though some such struggle — 
ending usually in defeat — was what he suf- 
fered fi-om all through. Whether Mr. Sterne 
spent the evening with the lady, or went off 
to the play, used his box ticket, and saw 

Miss , cannot be known now.* She was 

unhappily not likely to be too scrupulous in 
receiving gentlemen : for we can trace her 
afterwards as the subject of town talk. Many 
years afterwards came a divorce, and after that, 
scandal about Sheriff Cotes in Newgate, — 
altogether a discreditable finish, t 

• Of roursc this Lndy P. did not furnish n ropy of thl« epUUe. 
Ax was bcfon notrd. Mr Sterne kept a Ictlcr-txMilc wilh rougli 
drjinn of hli letters. 

t See Sclwyn, Wolpolc, pturim, uid a curious tetter In IfietioWt 
AittctlvUt. 
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By May he was back again at Coxwould, 
which he began to find not 'a sweet retire- 
ment,' but ' a soUtude.' Thus, when sitting in 
his summer-house coirecting his sermons, he 
found himself drawn out of 'a pensive mood' 
by a letter from his friend Woodhouse — and 
to that gentleman, putting aside his sermons 
for a moment, he wrote his New Art of Love. 
* In these cases 1 first endeavour to make the 
lady believe so — or rather, 1 bc^n first to 
make myself believe that I am in love — but 
I carry on my affairs quite in the French way, 
that is, " sentimentally." " L'amour,'' say they, 
" nest r'len sans le sentirnent." ' This, indeed, is 
the true key to all Mr Sterne's affections. 
When he could write thus tranquilly of such 
light topics, he had just met with a serious 
misfortune, which to one of another temper 
would have been a very heavy blow. 

He had long since lianded over his Parson- 
age at Sutton to a curate, who took charge of 
that parish. One night, through the careless- 
ness of tliis curate, or ' of his wife, or his maid, 
or some one ^vithin his gates,' it took fire and 
was burnt to the groimd, with all Mr Sterne's 
furniture and Mr Sterne's books, *a pretty col- 
lection.' The loss was close on four hundred 

in 
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pounds. Mr Stcmc goes on with the story — 

• The poor man and his wife took tlic wings of 
the next morning and fled away. TJiis has 
given mc real vexation, for so much was my 
pity and esteem for him, that as soon as I 
heard of this disaster. I sent to desire that he 
would conie and take up his abode with me 
till another habitation was ready to reeeivc 
him ; but he was gone, and, as I am told, 
through fear of my persecution. Heavens! 
how little did he know of me, to suppose I 
was among the number of those which heap 

misfortune upon misfortune. God, 

who reads my heart, knows it to be true — that 
I vnsh rather to share than to increase the bur- 
den of the miserable as for the dirty 

trash of litis world, I regard it not, the loss of 
it does not cost me a sigh." This is fresh testi- 
mony to his goodness of heart, under a trial 
that would have tried another man's temper 
severely ; and we can scarcely doubt that 
solemn appeal. At the moment he wrote, he 
felt he would be obliged to rebuild the house. 

* But,' he adds, * I lack the means at present, 
yet I am never happier than when I have not 
a sliilling in my pocket ; for when I have, I 
can never call it my own.' The name of this 
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unlucky curate I have discovered. He was a 
Mr William Raper, and had been there six 
years, 1 find that he stayed with Sterne until 
the following year, so that his good-natured 
tolerance of the misfortune was not a mere 
flourish.* In the same key of good spirits he 
wrote gaily, and with a lively freedom, to a 
noble friend of his. Lord Effingham — the 
same whom that jovial dramatist. Reynolds, 
knew so intimately. 'My good lord,' he be- 
gan, • (for I believe you from my heart to be 
so, or my pen would not have belied my 
opinion of you : and since I have begun articles 
of belief give me leave to add, and I believe 
you to have power to be anything — but no 
thanks to you, etc.) As all this,' he goes on, 

• It ran be worth whik in thu plart. foilowiiij; up the hlitorr 
of Sutton nmonwc House. Ai may be imo^ned. the rebulld- 
lag va* put oir Inilrlinilclji luid Mr Slcmc d><xl bl^fo^c the mm* 
wcf« dtaturbod. HIa aucccssor. Mr Chntp. tried to jcei wmctlilng 
done bf the widov, and has left us l)i« result \a an indignant entry 
In thr old Suttmi Rrfrstry : — 

■lu the ™r 176», during the Incumbencjr of Mr Laurenre 
Sterne, tlie Vicarajte Ilouie wm Iiumt down. Though frequently 
admonished and required to rebuild the Virnmftc House, he found 
meani to ei-adc the rcrfornunre of tt. He i-onllnued Vii'or till he 
died in March. I7SH. Andrew Cheap was appointed liia tuccrssor. 
and wns «dvl»cd la accept a composition for Dittpidnlioiis from 
tbc widow. A suit was institutea for DUapidstiuim. but, after a 
time (the widow being In indigent circuoutancee), sixty poiuidi sere 
accepted. 

' lu April, ITTO, the New House was begun, and finished in 
May. |-;t. 

- Total amonnt of suit and Building the House. £ST«. 13jl Sd. 

'Ajidbew Csbkr.* 
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•is included in a parenthesis, your lordship has 
a right to leave it out. It will not hurt the 
sense. I mean your own, for as for mine, the 
point has been long settled by the world.' 
He then thanks him for the subscription to 
the sermons, 'as well the mmable comtcsse 
voire dure rndre. for the honor of her name.' 
Mr Hall had left him 'bleeding to death at 
York of a small vessel in my lungs. The 
deuce take these bellows of mine I I must 
get 'em stopped, or I shall never have to per- 
siffler Lord Elfingham again.' He talks of the 
York races, where he hopes to meet his friend 
with * Blaquicre and great Scroope.' 

Just at this time, too, he was much enter- 
tained by the arrival of a letter from an el- 
derly French gentleman at Montauban, in 
reference to his daughter Lydia. The French 
gentleman did not know him. but got his ad- 
dress at the Bureau de Poste. He then pro- 
ceeded to announce that he was in love with 
Miss Sterne, and would be glad to kno^v how 
much fortune Mr Sterne was prepared to give 
her at present and how much at his death. Mr 
Sterne took up his pen and answered him in 
true Shandean vein : — ' Sir, I shall gi\'e her 
ten thousand pounds the day of marriage. 

IH 
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My calculation is as follows : she is not 
eighteen, you are sixty-two — there goes five 
thousand ; then. Sir, you at least think her not 
ugly, and as slie lias many acconiplisliiiients 
— speaks Italian, etc., I think you will be 
happy to take her on my terms, for here fin- 
ishes tlie account of the ten thousand pounds.' 
It is not known how the elderly French gen- 
tleman accepted Uiis ridicule of his proposal. 
It is certain, however, that Miss Sterne was 
not married to him. 

His health was again warning him to move; 
in fact, tliough unconscious of it, he was fast 
hurr^'ing into consumption. At the end of 
July he found his ' plaguy cough ' gaining 
ground ; * and it will bring me to my grave, 
in sptght of me. But white I have strength to 
run away from it I will. I have been wres- 
tling witli it for these twenty years past, and 
what with laughter and good spirits have pre- 
vented its giving mc a fall ; hut my antagonist 
presses closer than ever upon me.' With 
these forebodings, he had already fixed his 
departure for October. But by September 
he received significant warnings to liasten his 
movements. The old enemy, ' the most vio- 
lent spitting of blood mortal man experi- 
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enced,' again seized upon him ; and he had to 
set oif for York to try and recruit himself. 
This was when Mr Hall had left, hira ' bleed* 
ing to death.' These constant attacks seemed 
at times to dispirit him; and he spoke of going 
to York, not for Uie sake of society, nor to 
walk by the side of the muddy 'Ouse.' but 
' because I had rather (in case "tis ordered so) 
die there than in a poslchaise on the road' 

Still he was the old fitful Yorick, and was 
the next moment clicerful as ever. A friend 
dropped in and staj'ed many hours, listening 
with delight to his sjdiies. Going away, the 
friend met a local apothecary, who asked him 
how lie did. ' III, ill,' said tlie fHcnd ; ' I have 
been with Sterne, who has given me such a 
dose of Attic Salt that I am in a fever.' 

* Attic Salt, sir, Attic Salt,* said the apothe- 
cary ; * I have Glauber Salt in my shop, 
Epsom Salt — Oh I I suppose ' tis some 
French salt I wonder you would trust his 
report of the medicine ; he eares not what he 
takes himself.' Had this incident occurred 
but a few years before, it might have served 
to increase the ridicule poured on the head 
of the unhappy Slop. 

As usual, he looked forward with delight to 
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meeting his Ix)ndon and Paris friends again. 
This thought made him forget all past physi- 
cal suffering. ' I long,' he wrote, * to embrace 
my fiicnds in London.' He liad finally deter- 
mined on his long-talked-of scheme — the tour 
in Italy — where he was to spend nine or ten 
months, call to see his wife and daughter on 
his road, and be back by the King's birthday. 
' W'liat a project I ' he exclaimed with rap- 
ture. Profit, pleasure, and health, were to be 
aD combined in the trip. 7?n attatdant, he 
wrote to his friend Mrs, Meadows to eoine 
down and see him. ' I will give you,' he wrote, 
' a roast fowl for your dinner, and a clean 
table-cloth every day, and tell you a story by 
way of dessert In the heat of the day wc 
will sit in the shade, and in the e\'ening 
the fairest of all milkmaids who pass by my 
gate shall weave a garland for you.' This 
sentimental key, which he was always privi- 
leged to assume, quite bears out the view of 
Mr Sterne's character we have dwelt on all 
through this book. It was his n^lar manner 
with ladies. He winds up with the more pro- 
saic, * God bless you, my dear madam.' 

At last, about the first week in October, he 
was up in London once more, and had written 
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to Paris to «der a wig — a bouttt — from 
Madam Rcqui^rc in the Rue St Sauvcur; 'for 
it is a terrible thing to be In Paris without a 
Perwig to one's head.' By the ci^th or ninth 
be had put up the pair of black silk breeches, 
had taken his place in the Dover stage, and 
was fairly started on that famous expedition 
known as the Sentimental Journey. His last 
thought, however, was careful provision for 
his family ; and before he started he paid 
into Mr Beckct's hands six hundred pounds, 
upon which Mrs Sterne might draw. The 
packet sailed at nine the next morning, and 
by three he was sitting down to dinner in 
Mons. Desscin's Hotel, at Calais, — a hotel 
which, but for that Wsit. would not have 
emerged from the ranks of ordinary bouses 
of entort^ment. 
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N starting on this new Sentimental Tour, 
Mr Steme resolved to be guided by prin- 
ciples wholly opposite to those of the pro- 
fessional travellers who had preceded him. 
* I pity the man.* he wrote in a famons pas- 
sage, ' who can travel from Dan to Beersheba 
and cry 'tis all barren.' He met Smelfungus. 
his name for Smollett, in the grand portico of 
the Pantheon, ' " 'Tis nothing but a huge 
cock-pit," said he.' Most justly did Mr 
Sterne say that the novclis-t only wrote an 
account of 'his own miserable feelings.' 

Calais is or was an interesting old town, 
and alwaj-s seems redolent of Stemc. Some 
twenty years ago its yellow walls were stand- 
ing, the drawbridges down, and best of all. 
the old Dcsscin's Hotel, with its * Sterne's 
Room,' was stilt shown. It was a pleasant, 
inviting place, having something of the air of 
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a country lioiise, Imving its yellow archway 
and large courtyard, round which ran the 
buildings. There were vines and general 
greenery, and over the archway little roofed 
dormer windows. Of a summer's Sunday, 
when there was a Jetc going on in the town, 
it was a pleasant tiling to make an excursion 
over tliere and join in the genuine French 
festivity. The old inn, their town museum, 
was thrown 0()en, and you eould wjmder 
through its chambers and pause in Sterne's 
room, still labelled with his name. Behind 
it were fair gardens of great extent, at the 
bottom of which stood the theatre, wliieh 
formerly belonged to the hotel. Now all has 
been pulled down and levelled to tlic ground, 
and a huge communal school erected on Uic 
ruins. 

On his now famous Sentimental Journey, 
the best known of his writings, he had started 
with a famous compliment to the French, 
*They order this matter better in France,' 
which is always misquoted, ' they manage 
things better in France.' Putting by 'half a 
dozen shirts and a black pair of silk breeches.' 
he got down to Dover ; ' and the packet sail- 
ing at nine, by three I had sat down to a din- 
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ner of fricasseed chicken,' 'After all.' wrote 
Mr Walpole, ' Calais surprised me more Uian 
anything I have since seen.' The justness of 
whicli impression, every one who recalls the 
look of his first French town, will acknowl- 
edge. Mr Sterne liad walked through the 
great Place, and owned that nothing struck 
him more ' though I cannot say 'tis either 
well-paved or well-built ; but 'tis in the heart 
of the town, and most of the streets, espe- 
cially those in that quarter, all terminate in it' 
And the old church tower, too, seems to have 
attracted him, though not so much as it was 
to do a later visitor — when a noble artist, 
and a yet nobler thinker, was to translate 
its poetry into rich English. ' I cannot find 
words,' says the author of Modem Pamiers, 
' to express the intense pleasure I have always 
felt in first finding myself, after some pro- 
longed stay in England, at tlie foot of the 
tower of Calais church. The large neglect, 
the noble mightiness of it, the record of its 
years written so vividly, yet without sign of 
weakness or decay : its stem vastncss and 
gloom, eaten away by the Channel winds and 
overgrown with bitter sea-grass, ... I can- 
not tell half the s~trangc pleasure and tlioughts 
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that come about me at the sight of that old 
tower.' * 

The English travellers of fashion, disgusted 
at last by 'the particular hardships iinpoiicd 
on Mr D ,' anxiously encouraged the open- 
ing of a new hotel, to be called the H6tel 
d' Angleterre, under tlie management of young 
Dessein. The Sentimental Journey did the 
rest 

Desscin's grew to be a sort of fashion. The 
proprietor knew all tlie tide of nobility that 
flowed through the little town, and was use- 
ful In looking after any packages of theirs 
passing between London and Paris. The 
Inn. meanwliile, was considered to be the 
most extensive in Europe, and contained 
squares, gardens, shops of all kinds, work- 
shops, and a handsome theatre. StiU, not- 
withstanduig this prosperity, the management 
broke down, and tlic famous Dcsscin went 



* For myKir p«rM>nally I hnvcr the most romantic MMtrlaUow J 
with the oU town, from tliR dnf I ftrat taw tt in past years. I 
when I rnmc riimt>llii)t into It tn an old tlHijicni'C thui bail 
tnkcn nenrly the whul« day lo Journey from Roulugiic. It was 
Qxta lurrotiiidiHl by its old whIIs. and fortlRc^aliun!!. and gain — 
Richfllieu'a among the rext — aod hod ttill a number of refugee 
Engliih living there. A few yenni nxo the wali* and gates 
were levelled, and the dilrhet nll«d up. It ho* now bcrame « 
modem town. I rrvnli a Sunday Jfu here which I wriit over 
to ac«, and was drllMllited to wnnder through the old CkMiD. 
m Dwi t ln. Hotel, and peep into Stemc'ti room. 
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nigh to becoming bankrupt ; but it was whia* 
pered that, so important was the establish- 
ment considered in its international bearings, 
that the government advanced him a sum of 
money free of interest, and helped him back 
to prosperity. 

There are many portraits of him. for every 
traveller made it a point to slay at his Inn, 
and. in addition, was specially anxious to 
record that he had been there. AW these 
likenesses agree in setting him forth as a 
smooth, plausible, greedy, money-getting 
French innkeeper, " turning a penny upon 
his chaises and Louis d'ors, accompanying all 
his transactions with stately self-abnegation 
and a parade of noble sentiments. Our trav- 
eller had been vtTiting his preface in his d^s- 
obligeantc, and was followed to his room by 
•Monsieur Dessein, the master of the hotel, 
who had just returned from vespers, and. with 
his hat under his arm, was most complaisantly 
following me to put me in mind of my wants.' 
He spoke of the little carriage * with a shnig 
tu if it would no way siiit me,' and then it 
occurred to Mr Sterne that it might have 
belonged to some traveller who left it to 

Moasieur Dessein's care to dispose o£ Mr 
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Sterne then reports the dramatic dialogue 
that ensued : * " Now, was I master of this 
hotel," said I, laj-ing the point of my forefinger 
on Monsieur Dessein's breast, '* I would in- 
evitably make a point of getting rid of this un- 
fortunate d^mbUgcante — it stands swinging 
reproaches at you every time you pass by 
it" "Mon Dieu!" said Monsieur Dcssein; 
"I have no interest — " "Except tlie inter- 
est," said I, "which men of a certain turn 
of mind take in their own sensations. You 
suffer as much as the machine — " Monsieur 
Dcssein made me a bow, " Cest bien vrai," 
said he.* 

At the remise door. Monsieur Dessein, 
*diabled the key above fifty times before he 
found out tliat he had come with the wrong 
one ui his liand.' 

About a year after Sterne's death, the 
famous inn, or a portion of it. was burnt. 
The chamber in which the sentimental trav- 
eller drank to the King of France, and 
grew a^tated over the droit daubainc, and 
the windows from which he had curiously 
scanned the 'Janatones' of Calais (not con- 
nected with the fishing interest) tripping 
across the Place, were all swept away in the 
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conflagration. But M. Dessein was not to 
suffer. A whole company of English milords 
and aristocratic travellers — perhaps the most 
perverse grumblers at his extortions — came 
forward gallantly with sufficient funds to build 
him a fine new hostelry. 

Many years ago a traveller * halting at 
Desscin'-s was shown * No. Thirty-one," and the 
Sir Joshua mezzotint over the cliinmey- piece, 
and yet was sceptical The outside of the 
house was all overgrown with vine-leaves, and 
shrewdly suspecting tliere miglit be some rec- 
ord of the date of erection cut on the stone he 
sent up a man on a ladder to cut away the 

I vine-leaves, an operation which led to the dls- 
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A.D. 1770, 

late for the credit 



just two yeare too late for the credit of 
' Sterne's Room.' The waiter, however, in no 
way disconcerted, offered to fix on another 
room in the house, and call it Sterne's ! t 
Long after Mr Sterne had passed away, the 

* (Tbe ImvIleT mu John Poole, the wtt and dmiutiat. wbo 
wnile an account ot bli jaurnejr for the London Mageaomt in 



1 1 MB larllned todmbttUa 
ouich ktcr than tho dkt* 
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monk used to come in asking alms, being pre- 
served as a sort of imperi-shaWe institution. 
Such an one — a gentle, resigned-looking 
man, almost ' mild, pale, and penetrating ' — 
presented himself to the late Mr Rogers and 
his friend, as lliey were sitting over their 
wine ; and the friend, to the gentle poet's 
annoyance, made some such speech as Mr 
Sterne made to his monk. * 11 faut travailler,' 
said Mr Rogers' friend ; and the monk, bow- 
ing his head, meekly withdrew without a 
w(H^ Mrs Piozzi must have seen this very 
&mous monk, whom she calls Father Felix, 
and whose ' manners and story,' she says, 
struck Doctor Johnson exceedingly when he 
came through. The great moralist pro- 
noimced that so complete a character could 
scarcely be found in romance. He liad been, 
like Mr Sterne's monk, a soldier ; knew Eng- 
lish ; read Addison, and played on the Wolin. 
He had been seen there about Uie year 1772, 
only five years after the Sentimental Journey, 
and was remarkable then ; so it does seem 
likely tliat he was Mr Sterne's Father Lo- 
renzo. And Mrs Piozzi was glad to hear 
that he was aUve, and had only gone into 
Spain, 
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Dessein had one famous customer, the 
notorious bigamist, t!ie famous Duchess of 
Kingston, who was pleased either with his 
assistance, his sympathy, or his entertainment, 
luid is actually said to have left tiim two thou- 
sand pounds in her wilL And with tins 
notable connection, the grim figure of the one- 
cycd innkeeper — Mr Sterne's fjimous host 
— fades out — at what precise date I liave not 
been able to discover. But a traveller stop- 
ping there, in 1815. found that it was not then 
held by any one of the name. It had come 
down to his son, and tlic son's daughter mar- 
rying one Quillacf| — a familiar name in its 
way also ^ still directed the hotel. Finally 
came the enthusiastic traveller before de- 
scribed, about the year 1825, who found 
Quillacq ' directing,' and Mr Sterne's mezzo- 
tint hung up in No. Thirty-one. and the 
memory of what was rc%'Crcntly styled 'the 
Great Dessein ' almost more tenderly cher- 
ished. Hut the traces of the great senti- 
mentalist had faded. All tliat could be 
remembered was, that a garfon. who had 
personally attended on him. had died a few 
years before. 

Not long since, arriving at the old town at 
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midnight, I walked up along the piers towards 
the town. Passing Uirougli tlic dark streets I 
emei^d in tlie Place, and at that moment the 
silvery chimes began performing in the pictu- 
resque steeple of tlie Town Hull. Beside it 
rose the grim old watch tower, formerly a 
lighthouse Passing down a side street I 
found myself before the present Desscin's, for- 
merly Quillacq's, and which is quite as 
old as was tlie old Dcssein. A quaint house 
it is too, with rather stately, faded chambers, 
and a grand stair nith banisters of flowing 
design, which ascend to the right and left. 
A worthy old French lady. Madame Dessein. 
still presided, and is glad to talk with the 
sympathetic stranger of the glory of her 
mansion, of \feu M. Sterne." and of the sad 
story of the purchase of the old hotel by 
the town, M. le Pri5fet himself coming to 
wait on her. and to assure her it was for tlie 
good and welfare of the place. She was 
Urop bonne Caiaisienne,* she said witli tears, 
to resist such pressure. She told me that 
the present proprietor was. T think, the great- 
grandson of the original Dessein. Many years 
ago this advertisement was to be read in 
Bradskavo : — 
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'^^ ALAIS — HoTCL Demzin — I. Detsein, the proprie- 
V>i tor, has the honor to inform hU numerous P&trons 
tttid Tmv<^l)ers In Kcoeral, that, after the Ut of January, 
His Rstablisliment will be tmnsfcrrcd to the HAtcl 
QuilUcq, which has been entirely new done up, and will 
take the name of " Hdtel Dessein." The premises of the 
old (lAtel having been purehosed bjr the Town of Calais, 
it ceuvs to be a Hdtel for Ttsvellert.' 



ThCTe is a quaint dignity about this procla- 
matioiL The ' numerous patrons and travel- 
lers in general ' of Umt day — it is forty years 
— pass from the boat to other new and more 
tempting hotels, and indeed do not approach 
within half a mile of the town. On tlie night 
that I paid my midnight visit, there was only 
another traveller besides myself in Dessein's en 
transit. 

Pursuing his road from Calais, the traveller 
came to Montreuil. AH along the journey 
he spoke his indifferent P'rench, at least if 
what he spoke be reflected in what he wrote. 
But he was unconscious of his curious blun- 
ders, and did not care to make the common 
corrections. The original MS. of tliis journey 
is still to be seen, carefully and cleanly wTitten 
out from his rough draught, and as carefully 
gone over for final alterations. And yet the 
French blimders are jealously preserved. 
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The inn at Montreuil where Mr Stcmc put 
up. though he has not mentioned its name, 
or its proprietor's, can be discovered — yet 
with some difficulty. Thir^ years ago, in 
the diligence times, ail the inns along the 
route claimed to be Mr Sterne's inn, and each 
had a ' Sterne's Room." with the portrait after 
Sir Joshua over the chimney-piccc. In Mont- 
reuil there were two claiming tlie distinction, 
and tlie visitor was shown two Sterne's rooms 
and two pictures. One was the H6tel de 
I'Europe, whose claim vanishes in a second, 
it only dating from the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. But there was another old inn, 
reputed tlie oldest in the town, situate on 
tlie Green, where theJT-tes and merry-makings 
have always been held, and where La Fleur 
danced axid played his fiddle, and which bore 
the name of the Hotel de la Cour de France. 
It was kept, thirty years ago, by the family 
of \'arcniies ; and the \^arcnnes told travel- 
lers the inn had been in tlietr family, from 
fath^ to son, beyond the recollection of 
men. 

The legend in the hotel was, that Slerae 
had given them the privilege of calling it 
Sterne's favourite house, and they put into the 
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guest's hand a UtUe card, with the following 

inscription : — 



VARENNES. 

HOTEL DK LA COUR DK FRANCE. 

A COTE SB LA POfiTE AU CBEVAUX, 
IIOKTBEDIU 

STBRNE-S FAVOURITE HOUSE. 



We have even a sketch of the landlord, 
who corrected Mr Sterne's French, and who 
came in to tell him * of the clever young fel- 
low who would be proud to serve an Knglish- 
man.' Dr Warner rallied him on being '^ros 
crev^' and 'ban ricitr' We see his rotund 
figure standing before Mr Sterne, and telling 
him how un milord Anglais presenioit un 6cii 
a la J'emme'dc-cAambre* 

And it was this "tant-mieux' M. Varennes 
that introduced La Fleur, the most famous 
of valets. For Mr Sterne was prepossessed at 
tlie first glance witli his 'genuine look and 
ur,' and at once hired hino. He had lost his 
portmanteau from behind his chaise, and got 

* An UtMugh his aocoiint Mr StcrtiF oonfotinds ' ■ lad/'s-maid * 
with *a houie'^aaid.' Tbc midiT [i«c(t scarcely be raninikd 
tb«t prttmlfr hu not llir tnnninK "f gi>~in^ n ptrsffnt ; and that. 
•Ten if it b«d, Uiere it a mistake ia the gnuuimitual case. 
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out in the rain, and ' up to the knees in dirt,' 
to help the postilion to fasten it on, before he 
found out that he required a servant La 
Fleur was exactly suited to him. He could, 
indeed, professionally only ' make splatter- 
dashes, and play on the fiddle, beat a drum, 
and do something on the fife,' — but ' a French- 
man can do everything.' He was just fitted 
for Mr Sterne, ha\*ing a sort of even ' festiW^ 
of temper,' which, through all annoyances and 
discomforts, never was disturbed. He had, be- 
sides, a small cast of a coxcomb, but more a 
coxcomb of nature than of art; 'was always 
in love ; ' and, as the landlord remarked, when 
pointing him out from the inn, taking leave 
of the village gprls, ' Cat un garpon dc bonne 
fortune f* 

Then comes the well-known beggar scene, 
when Mr Sterne was getting into his chaise; 
La Fleur's adventure on tlie bidet; and the 
pathetic picture of * the Dead Ass ' before the 

■ ■ fionnM FortunM.* miut the landlord have said. To put 
toitrtlicr n fcw more oif these droll mistakes of Mr Slfme, Iji 
Kk-ur &»c«ks of his horsR as being; *tr rtunil U pltit-opinuitn da 
momU; a niVBterlciuii adjn'llve. whic-h no Frenchman would 
ero UM in sni'd a seme. ' It U not mat A jtropnt to lAlte notice 
here,' Instead of horn d' pTojto*. Madame LHmWrt writes to 
him llint she baa been prerrnted teQIn^c ber story rrorn some 
' ptnehatU.,' — another non-nalurul sense. At llie Amiens Hotel 
there mu a fmme dt r-hnmbrt : and in the same pa^. * UadBme 
de Lambert seodj lia filU di eJuxmbr*.' 
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door of the post-house at Nampont. And 
the traveller of this day will have to halt ' at 
the foot of the steep hill, about a league from 
Nampont,' where Mr Sterne was shouting to 
his postilion — one more bit of testimony 
to his wonderful accuracy. So he passed on to 
Amiens, where La Fleur played on his fife 
while the servants danced, and where Mr 
Steme copied the drummer's letter, and sent 
it in to Madame Lambert. Before the 20th 
of October, he was in Pms, and had put up 
at the Hotel de Mod^ne, Rue Jacob, in the 
Faubourg St Germain. 
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CHAPTER VII 



SECOND VISIT TO PAKI8 



PARIS at the season of this second visit 
was very gay, and full of English : and 
Mr Stcme, as lie stood at the hotel win- 
'dow in his 'dusty black coat,' looking out, 
seeing ' all tlie world in ycUow, blue, and 
green, running at the ring of pleasure, the old 
with broken lances, the young in annour 
bright, which shone like gold,' grew dispirited. 
But morally, a more striking change had taken 
place. The taste for amateur philosophy had 
developed into a fureur. Men and wom«», 
and fashionable men and women, had all be- 
come, or alTected to be, philosophers; and 
followed out their worship with the stem self- 
sacrifice of true children of fasliion. This 
craze infected every boudoir, and destroyed 
every pleasure. Conversation — parties — 
evcrj-thing had grown insufferably stupid. 
There were ' swarms of English ' in Paris ; but 
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with them he could not bring himself to mix. 
Among these swarms of English was Sir 
James Maalonald, a yotmg Seotch baronet, a 
great friend of Mr Sterne's. About this 
young man, though no more than a mere 
sketch in literary- history, a deep interest seems 
to hang. He is seen for a moment in Bos- 
well's Tour, and exercised a sort of attraction 
on every one he met. Here, loo, was another 
friend of Mr Sterne's, Mr Crawford, well 
known as ' Fish ' Craivford, and brother to 
* Flesh ' Crawford, to whom the weak, elegant 
Cai-lisle used to lose large sums. • One of Uie 
gayest young gentlemen,' says his valet, ' and, 
tlic greatest gambler that ever belonged to 
Scotland.' Here, too, was Lord Ossory, Mr 
Filzniaurice, who had been a pupil of Adam 
Smith's, and Lord William Gordon, all friends 
of Mr Sterne ; and here, too, was tliat blas- 
phemous parson, John Home Tooke. 

Mr Sterne was not likely to let the laugh 
languish. In French society he was more 
popular than ever ; and he has given an amus- 
ing account of the arts by which he turned llie 
grave, philosophising mania to bLs own profit 
On his first visit he Iiad made friends in all 

directions. He knew the Count de Bissie, 
us 
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who affected to be reading Shakspeare when 
he called, the Marquise de Lambert, the old 
Jlarslml de Biron, ' who had signalised himself 
by some small feats of chivalry in the Cour 
d'Amour. and many more. The marshal 
talked of a visit to England, and of the Eng- 
hsh ladies. ' Stay where you are, I bescet-h 
you. Monsieur le Marqwwf, Les Messieurs 
Anglaisc (m) can scarce get a kind look' from 
them OS it is.' The old beau invited him to 
supper at once. His compliment to the Far- 
mer-General, M. Popclin^rc, at whose concerts 
we have seen hira * assisting,' was just as skil- 
ful, lie was asking about the English taxes; 
tliey were considerable, he heard. • If we 
knew how to collect them,* said Mr Sterne, 

with a bow. A lady. Madame de V {this 

must have liecn Matlame tie \'ence, a descend- 
ant of Madame de SiJvign^), placed Mr 
Steme by her on the sofa to discuss reli^on. 
She believed notliing. ' There are three 
epochs,* says Mr Sterne, in one of his most 
acute obser\'ations on societj', ' in tlie empire 
of a Frenchwoman. She is coquette ; then 
deist ; then devote. The empire during these 
is never lost ; she only changes her subjects.* 
Madame de Vence was only vibrating between 
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her first and second. Yorick took her hand 
and niildly remonstrated with her. There was 
not a more dangerous tiling in the world Uiaii 
for a beauty to U; a deist The restraints of 
religion and morality were tlie outworks which 
protected her. *We are not adamant,' he con- 
tinued, * and there is need of all restraint, till 
age in her own time steals in and laj-s thcin on 
us ; but, my dearest lady,' said I, kissing her 
band, * it is too soon — too soon.' 

Mr Sterne had the credit all over Paris of 
converting Madame de Vence. She told 
Dideiot and the Abb*? Morellet, that * in one 
half-hour I had said more for revealed religion 
than all tlicir encyclopccdia had said ag^nst it.' 
She postponed the epoch of her Deism two 
years. 

In this fasliion he became popular, and 
heard on all sides such flattering testimonies 
as 'pardi, ce Monsieur Yorick a dcspriL 
Cest un bon enfant;' and abundance of such 
praise. But to his credit he grew ashamed of 
' the dishonest reckoning," thou^ at this price 
he could have ' eaten and drank and been 
merry all the days of my Ufe at Paris.' It 
seemed to him tlie gain of a slave. He liad 
the courage to make this honest confession. 
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although he had many Frencli subscribers to 
his book and of this very coterie. 

It is plejisant to follow in Mr Sterne's foot- 
steps, and we can even track him to his Paris 
hotel. There were very many Hotels de 
Mod^ne in that time — forty years ago there 
were ten to be counted — but to Sterne's 
Hotel de Mod6ne we find a guide in the fa- 
mous fcmme de chambre whom he met in the 
bookseller's sliop, buying Les Egaremens. 
He had sent for a perruquier to set his hair to 
rights ; and then ' taking down the name of 
the Hotel de Mod^nc, went forth for a walk 
from where I lodged,' — to have a look at 
Paris. 

It was evening, and he thought he would 
visit tJie Opt-ra Comique — so turning into the 
glove shop, he asked the way of that ' beauti- 
ful grissct,' who was sitting ' on the far side 
of the shop, facing the door,' working a pair 
of ruffles — a little scene which inspired New- 
ton with a fresh Leslie-like cabinet picture. 
' '• You must turn, monsieur," said she, going 
with me to tlie door of the shop, '• firet to 
your left-hand — maty prcnez garde - - there 
are two turns, and be so good as to take tlie 
second ; then go down a little way and you'll 

lU 
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see a clmrch, and when you are past it, give 
yourself the trouble to turn directly to tlie 
riglit, and that brings you to the foot of the 
Pont Xeuf, which you must cross; and there 
anyone will do himself tlie pleasure to show 
you." She repeated her instructions three 
times over to me, with the same good-natured 
patience tlie tliird time as the first ' — a trait, 
as well as that getting up and going to the 
door, truly French, and consistent with their 
good-natured politeness to strangers. 

Mr Sterne had forgotten his way home, and 
he went part of the way with her until he 
readied the Rue de Nevers, where they ^vere 
to take different roads. ' Is this the way, my 
dear.' said he, 'to the Hotel de Mod^nc?' 
She said it was, or, * that I might go by the 
Rue de Gu^n^gaud, which was the next turn.' 
She, herself, was going to tlie Rue St I*ierre, 
to which tlie Rue Gut^-nt^gaud would also take 
her; and it would lead Mr Sterne to the Rue 
Jacob, and to his hotel. This House was said 
to be opposite the Rue des Deux Anges, on 
the side of the Rue des Petits Augustins.* 

• Th**e note* are from thr liondim MmiaiiBt, and wet* written 
by Poole of focctioUH mnnory. It lius btx'ii itnlrd (in Koitt 
amd QiMTuu) tliAt he wm all astray licre, anJ llial Slirrac had 
cmlbundrd Die Rue St Pierre with Itie Hue dei Saint P^res. uid 
llMk Omk in no Rue St Pktk on the aoulb aide of the liver. 
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He could ha^e stayed scarcely three weeks, 
and ilien set out on his Italian tour. He 
made one of a party and travelled witli some 
'English of distinction.' He also took his 
scnant, La FIcur, with him. 

This famous valet has a historj' of his own. 
After Mr Sterne's death he often came to 
Englimd, sometimes as a servant* to travel- 
ling gentlemen, sometimes *as an express.' 
Friends of Mr Sterne, who had heard of him, 
or were glad to meet with him, used to ask 
him about his deceased master, and the Senti- 
mental Journey, and got from him a few facts 
which crept into the puhlic journals of the 
day. These valet chronicles t are rn most cases 
suspicious ; the ' valet-mind.' being in its most 
favourable aspect likely to take a mean and 
distorted view of domestic events, but more 
frequently inclined to fill up their meagre 
recollections with invention. The La Fleur 
narrative, tliough Uieatrical In parts, is not 
trustworthy. He was bom in Burgundy, and 



* Not ■ tngcsnt. as Sir Walter Scott t^uotM It. 

t A few irrapi ore to be found in Diivi!i*> Olio, and were cojupil 
bjf Sir Walter Scott : but the more imiwrtnnt p»fc»ii)tcf were 
fWHcd over. Mr MiW hiis ihou-n in liin intcmtirii: rFoiileetioni 
that thrv notes luc lllieiy lo hnvc been the work of Latude. the 
hero uf the escape fraoi the Butlllc. Latude claimed to luve 
bMn Lm Fleur. 
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ran away from his parents to Pans at eight 
years old. He was found one day on the 
Pont Neuf by a rccmiting sergeant, and en- 
listed by him as a druininer. For six years 
he beat the drum, and ' made splatterdiishes,' 
and in two more would have obtained his dis- 
charge; but lii-s gipsy leiniier again prompted 
him to run away. He came to Montreuil, 
was engaged by Sterne, ' ragged as a colt,' and 
was now, in the first week of November, a 
most unseasonable time for travelling, setting 
off' with hun to Italy. A little farther on we 
shall take up his life and sham adventures. 

Mr Sterne now set off on his 'Grand Tour.' 
He got down to Lyons very pleasantly, hav- 
ing met 'Maria' on the road near Moulines. 
I am inclined to believe tliat tliis Maria picture 
has been much coloured up ; and that finding 
her so admired in his last volume, Mr Sterne 
eould not resist tJie temptation of bringing 
her on again. No doubt he found the hint 
near Moulines, in some distressed girl sitting 
on the roadside, who may have moved his 
coiniKission. At Lyons, the party halted for 
some days, and had ' a joyous time.' The 
commandant was very hospitable, and had Mr 
Sterne to dine and sup every day. He left 
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behind him tliere Lord F. W , and about 

a dozen English. We are able to identify- 
one at least of the 'dozen English* who were 
then at Lyons, and that an Englishman of 
some mark — John Home Tooke — who had 
been in Paris, having flung away his clergy- 
man's gown at Do\"er, and was flaunting it, 
not in a ' dusty black coat,' but in ' a suit of 
scarlet and gold,' or 'white and silver,' or ' blue 
and silver.' He met Stcmc at Lyons cveiy 
day for a week, and ptaiuied to meet him again 
at Sienna during the summer. They often 
spoke of their common friend, Wilkes. But 
Tooke remarked tliat tJiough Mr Sterne men- 
tioned the famous demagogue * handsomely/ 
yet he never spoke of him with warmth or 
cordiality. * Forgive my question,' wrote that 
strange clergyman to Wilkes from Mont- 
pellier, ' and do not be annoyed if I inquire, is 
there imy coldness between you and Sterne?' 
In the next letter tlie latter wrote to Paris 
from Pont Beauvoisin — he is pointed in his 
remembrances, — ' If Wilkes is at Paris, / send 
him all kind zdslieg.' 

They got on to Pont Beauvoisin,* where 

* Mr Sifmi?', u usuaI, mut«lting the D&mci of pUcc*. caUj It 
Scaa foutvobio. 

IM 
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begin those wonderful Savoy passes which 
have since become marvellous trophies of 
cnpneering; but there they were obliged to 
stop, for the rough mountain weather sud- 
denly set in. 

The voiturin was eiglit days taking him 
through that grand mountain scenery. Again 
at the close of the story of his journey wc 
have delightful little glimpses, full of local 
colour and exquisite pastoral effect Charm- 
ing, indeed, that night piece at the hamlet, 
while he looked on at where tlie ' old man ' 
played the vielle for the dance, and the girls 
ran to tie up their hair — which makes a per- 
fect pendaTii to tliat other picture which he 
saw in the Bourbonnois, on his first journey. 
He was deUghted witli that 'poor, patient, 
quiet, honest people,* and was tempted into 
the false prophecy, that 'your poverty ztiil 
not be envied you by the world, nor will your 
valieys be invaded by it.' 

At last he came to the picturesque little 
town of St Michel. Late of a wintry evening 
he was pushing on to Modane, through moun- 
tain, wind, and rain — a 'tempestuous night' 
— when the voiturin halted Iiis mules sud- 
denly> and found the road blocked up by a 
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huge fragment of rcwk which the cataract of 
the Arc had brouglit down from the moun- 
tains. The rude peasants of the place were 
bard at work labouring to clear the road ; but 
late as it was. and long as they had been 
working, it woiild take two more hours be- 
fore the way would be open. The whole is a 
picture: the darkness, the tumbling cataracts, 
the wind, the rain ; the grand mountains ; the 
peasants labouring by torchlight, and the voi- 
turin and his mutes waiting expectant, with 
the pale face of Mr Sterne looking from Uie 
window. 

We can only rt^ct the infatuation which 
could have led him to disfigure all with the 
coarse suggestion which soils the last page 
of the Scnlimcntal Journey. Otherwise the 
scene is admirably grapliie and humorous, 
stamped with a genuine air of truth, and 
Udid not need that fatal touch at the end 
"to have been a most ludicrous and Shan- 
dean embarrassment It has been truly rc- 
^ marked that these gross strokes have brought 
their own heavy penalty ; for they have 
dragged down with them exquisite scenes 
which would have made his book a de- 
lightful drawing-room book, and consigned 

m 
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them for ever to a proscribed comer in the 
library.* 

But this dramatic adventure did not occur 
to Mr Stcme himself. I have been enabled 
to trace it as * a good thing,' which be heard 
from one of his jovial friends. It was an ad- 
venture that bcfcl 'John Crawford, Esq., of 
Birrol.' better known as ' Fish ' Crawford, a 
wild, gambhng Scotchman, and one of the 
Mimih-Carlislc set. Him Mr Sterne met 
both in Paris and Tendon ; and from him 
he must have heard the embarrassment of the 
lady at the rustic inn. where there was no 
room. 

It was between Verviers and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle that ' Fish ' Crawford met her. The 
house was full, and he had got the best bed- 
room, off* which there was a closet It was 
a Flemish lady and her maid, instead of a 
Piedmonlese lady, as Mr Steme put it 
Madame Blond was her name. She sent up 
her compliments, 'would she be allowed to 
sit in the gentleman's room until bedtime?' 
Mr Crawford was 'verj' complaisant' They 
played cards together to decide who should 

' In the Guide Books. Modane is usunllj' ict out us the localltr of 
* the Uit scene ia the Smiintantal Jourtuy,' whcmu it took plae« 
file milci from that town. 
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have the large bedroom or the little closet 
inside, and the lady lost It is very curious, 
stumbling on this, and, more cm-ious still. 
hearing it from the mouth of a valet But 
though Mr Stcnic tells his version with 
humour, the delicacy is all on Uie side of 
the valet* 

He reached Turin at last, and was estab- 
lished there by the Iflth of November. He 
was delighted with his first Italian city — just as 
he had been wth Paris ; and was ' very happy ' 
during the fortnight he stayed. With his 
usual success, he had been there scarcely a day 
before he had been secured at half-a-dozen 
houses of distinction. He was to be presented 
to ttic King, and after that ceremonial would 
have his hands full of engagements. Turin 
was at that time a gay little capita], though 
under the tjTaimy of a strict etiquette, and was 
very stately in all its manners and obser^'ances. 
He found no English there but his friend Sir 
James Macdonald and Mr Ogilvy, so all this 
festivity was from native families. 

After a 'joyous fortnight,* during which 
they met with * all kinds of honours," they 
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de|>arted reluctantly. Sir James Macdonald 
and Mr Slcmc wei-e to travel togetJier tlirough 
Milan and tlie smaller Italian cities which dot 
the ' Grand Tour,' on to Home. They would 
both like to have stayed. * But,* said Mr 
Sterne, ' health on my side, and good sense on 
his, say 'tis better to be at Rome.' As it fell 
out, it will be seen that these two motives 
were curiously sliifted. From Turin he found 
time to write to Mrs Sterne, under cover to 
his banker, and then entered his chaise. Their 
next stage was Milan. 

Here it was that Mr Sterne met a little 
adventure which he tells very pleasantly. He 
was going to Martini's concert, and was just 
entering the door of Uie hall, when he met on 

Italian lady, the Marquesina F . 'coming 

out in a sort of a hurry ; she was almost upon 
me before I saw her. So I gave a spring to 
one side to let her pass. She had done the 
same, and on the same side too, so we ran our 
heads together. She instantly got to the 
other side to get out. I was just as unfortu- 
nate as she had been, for I had sprung to that 
side, and opposed the passage again — we both 
flew together to the other side, and then back, 
and so on ; it was ridiculous ; we both blushed 
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intolerably ; so I did at last the thing 1 should 
have done at first. I stood stock still, and the 
Marquesina had no more difficulty.' After a 
moment's hesitation, Mr Stcrni;, than whom 
no one was more skilful in improving an open- 
ing, ran after her ; and the description of his 
behaviour is wortli (luoting, as a specimen of 
that easy manner which was the secret of his 
fascination. He first apologised for his awk- 
wardness, saying, ' it was my iritcntion to have 
made her way. She answered she was guided 
by the same intention towards me, so we 
reciprocally tlianked each other. She was at 
the top of the stairs, and seeing no chicesbee 
Dear, I begged to hand her to her coach. So 
wc went dottTi the stairs, stopping at every 
step to talk of the concert and the adventure. 
" Upon my word, madame," said I, when I had 
handed her in, " I made six different attempts 
to let you go out" " And I made six efforts," 
replied she, " to let you enter." " I wish 
to hea\en you would make a seventli," said 
I. " With all my heart," said she, making 
room. Life Is too short to be long about the 
forms of it. So I instantly stepped in. And 
the acquaintance that arose out of this 
little transaction,' Mr Sterne adds, gave him 
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more pleasiire than any one he made in 
Italy. 

The Marquesina F seems a name 

almost hieroglj*phical ; but curious to say, wu 
can discover who slie was. It is pleasant to 
know every one who came hi contact with Mr 
Sterne. Arthur Young passed through Milan 
some years later, and saw this very lady, but, 
gifted with less discretion than Mr Sterne, gave 
her name. It was the Marquesina Fagnianl 
Which touches another chord of association ; 
for this was the very lady who figures so curi- 
ously in SelwjTi's Life, the mother of little 
Mie Mie, the little child about whom he made 
himself almost ridiculous, exciting tlie smiles 
and pity of his friends. The whole makes 
a strange chapter in the history of human 
absurdity.* 

From Milan they travelled on to Parma. 
They travelled ' a la hate' and many places 
they merely passed through. They visited 
Piacenza and Bologna, halting a short time 
at each (La Fleur adds the little Duchy of 
Modena to the list), and having weather all the 
time *as delieious as a kindly April in Eng- 

• In an •nMunt of Ufto FobpoIo'» life ft has been stnleil that OM 
pf bu anient attochmcuU wiu for • diiughtcr of the lady. 
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land,' found themselves suddenly among the 
deep snows of the Apennines. They were at 
Florence by the 18lh of December, and re- 
mained, Mr Sterne says, but tliree days. *to 
dine with the Minister (VValpoIc's Sir Horace 
Mann, just promoted to be Envoy),' where 
they were to meet Lords Townshend * and 
Cowper ; t and then tliey looked forward ' to 
treading tlie Vatican, and being introduced 
to all the saints in the Pantheon," within 
five days. He wTote again fixnn Florence to 
Mrs Sterne. 

They then passed on to Rome, and hurried 
down to Naples, There he put up at the 
Cusa di Mansel, and remained several weeks. 
It seems to have been charming. He revelled 
in the dcli^htrul air of the place, and the 
meagre figure of Yorick was actually 'gi-ow- 
ing fat, sleek, and well-liking, not improving 
in stature, but in breadth/ He enjoyed hnn- 
self thoroughly. There were some five-and- 
twcnty Enghsh there ; but he found his way, 
as usual, into the best Italian society. He 
had letters to ' Prince Cardito d'Oflredo,' who 
beliaved to him, according to the quaint and 



" [Thfii .hmiM be "TlchfifW.") 
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more old-fashioned comprehensiveness of the 
wOTd, with 'great politeness.' He was there 
during the Carnival, which was 'jolly — 
notliing but operas, piinclunellos, festinos, and 
masquemdes.' 

On the fifth of Febniary, * we, that is, nous 
autres, were all dressing out ' for a superb en- 
tertainment which was to be ^ven by the 
Princess Franca^ivalla ; and the significance 
of ' noiis autres ' lay in confining it merely to 
the English, who were to dine «ith her * ex- 
clusive.' No wonder he was ' happy as a 
king," and found the 'cUmate heavenly.' He 
discovered ' new principles of health ' within, 
and fondly hoped to have added ten years to 
his life by the journey. In the midst of all 
tliis festivity he did not forget those on the 
other side of the Alps. Three days after the 
Princess Franca vi valla's grmid entertainment 
he wrote to his banker, to desire he would ' let 
Mrs Sterne have what cash she wants.' He 
explains that he has hiuxlly used any of the 
letters of credit he had been furnished with, 
having taken up ' no more than about fifty 
louis at Turin, as much at Rome ' — and as he 
had a plan for travelling Iiome in the quality 
of * bear leader,' he would draw for Uttle more 
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tQl his return, 'so you will always have 
enough to spare for my wife. The beginning 
of Marc!i, be so kind as to let her have a hun- 
dred pounds to begin the year with.' 

To his ' dear girl ' he wrote about the same 
time, as usual afTectionately, and yet witli a 
dash of melancholy, which, though the ' Prin- 
cess Francavivalla's' masquerade was coming 
on, wa.s quite characteristic of Yorick. They 
had been at Tours {Mrs and Miss Sterne had 
their httle enjoyments too), and were talking 
of going to Bourges en Bresse They had 
made the acquaintance of a Mr and Mrs 

C , who had been very kind to thcna. 

Miss Sterne had attracted a * little French ad- 
mirer,' and a Marquis de , who had intro- 
duced himself as an intimate friend of Mr 
Sterne's, but who proved to be an impostor. 
' I desire," wrote the father to his ' dear girl,' 
' you will get your mother to write to Mr 
C — — , that I may dischai^ every debt ; and 
then, my Lydia, if I live, the produce of my 
pen shall be yours. If fate resen'ed me not 
that, the humane and good, part for thy 
father's -iake, part for thy own, will never 
abandon thee. If your motlier's health will 

permit her to return to England, your sum- 

uc 
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raers I will render as agreeable as I can at 
Coxwould — your winters at York.' The gay 
and tlie heartless are not always thus provi- 
dent of those at a distance.* 

His friend Sir James Macdonald had gone 
with him to Naples, and was in the same 
house ; but was suffering from a di-cadful at- 
tack of ague or rheumatism, which must have 
been some local malaria fever. Its remains he 
took with him on to Home, where he died in 
the July of the same year, a few weeks after 
Sir Sterne left He was but twenty-five 
years old ; and in an inscription which his 
fiiend. Lord I^yttleton, vrmie for a memorial 
tablet, and wliich Boswell read at Skye, it is 
stated that, notwithstanding the difference of 
religion at Home, ' such extraordinary honours 
were paid to his niemoiy as had never graced 
that of any other British subject since the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney.' 

Mr Sterne had posted to Rome to be in 
time for the Holy \\'cek. He was treated 
there with great distinction. It is said he 
used to walk alone and read aloud in the 



• II ii Bomrthini; to find thnl Sir Southey — who wai not likeljr 
(o juHife too gently of a chamcter like Stemc'ii — via struck bjr 
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Medici gardens. He had the best introduc- 
tions to the noble families of Doria, Santa 
Croce, etc. At Rome, too, lie sat for one of 
the fine portrait busts which, like the Rey- 
nolds' portrait, seem almost unique for their 
life and characteristic expression. This was 
done in terra-cotta. He was reduced to in- 
convenient straits for want of money, and the 
' sentimental stranger ' used to be pointed at 
with a sort of pity as he wandered about in 
deep dejection. It was even insinuated by his 
valet, that in these difficulties some of the 
noble families came forward and helped him. 
The story seems incredible. We see from his 
own letters that Panchaud had a correspond- 
ent at Rome, the Manpiis Belloni (mentioned 
in Wilkes' letters), a great banker, witli wham 
all the English had their accounts, and upon 
him Mr Sterne had letters of credit. No 
Englishman abroad, with friends of distinc- 
tion, is likely to be refused money at a 
banker's. 

On his first visit he fell in with a 'good- 
hearted young gentleman,* a Mr E , 

whom lie had met some three years before, 
and whom he engaged to lead home as ' a 
bear,' through ' Venice, \'ienna. Saxony, fier- 
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lin, and so by the Spaw, and then tluough 
Holland to England.' This plan could not 
have been canied out ; for, as it will be seen, 
he came home by the regular Lyons route. 

Altogether, Mr Sterne enjoyed his travels ; 
and though he met with a few discomforts 
and some trifling annoyances, such as ' the 
pistol tinder-box, ivhic-h was, moreover, filched 
from me at Sienna, and twice tliat I pay(5d 
five pauls for two hard ^gs, once at Ruddi 
ColTini, and a second tjme at Capua ; ' still, 
'8 journey through France and Italy, pro- 
vided a man ketps his temper all the way, is not 
so bad a, tiling as some jKople tvould luwe you 
believe.' A sly stroke at the sour chronicle of 
Doctor Smollett It had been well for that 
famous humorist if he had got ofT cheaply 
with this quiet thrust; but Mr Sterne was 
preparing to find room for him in the Scnti' 
menial Journey, and had devised for him the 
odious sobriquet of Smelfungus. Excellent is 
iJie philosophy of travel given as the result of 
experience. * Tis nonsense to imagine they 
will lend you their voitures to be shaken to 
pieces for nothing ; and unless you pay twelve 
sous for greasing your wheels, how should the 
poor peasant get butter to liis bread ? We 
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really expect too much ; and for a livre or two 
above par for your supper and bed, who would 
embroil their philosophy for it For Heaven's 
sake pay it I ' Valuable and hcaltliful counsel, 
even in tliese times, when the ' voitures ' have 
been finally shaken to pieces ; and there is no 
greater trial of temper, than a customs exami- 
nation and a train lost by a few seconds. 

Coming up through l-'rance he had laid out 
a plan to leave his regular course, for the 
Iong-promi<ied pleasure of seeing his wife and 
girL But he was to have infinite trouble in 
finding them. They had been changing their 
place of abode again and again, and he had 
Uterally to track them through half-a-dozen 
towns, receiving news of them at each. He 
found them at the end, in Franche Comtd. 
The meeting after this long absence seems to 
have been most affectionate. • Poor woman I ' 
said Mr Stemc, describing it, 'she was very 
cordial, etc.' (how Shandean are these 'etc.'s'). 
With his daughter he was dehghted, and 
found her * improved in everything he wished 
her.' But Mrs Sterne, with her old indiscre- 
tion, would not return to England as yet, and 
was most anxious to stay another year or so. 
But she remarked a great change in htm. and 
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was struck with his look of ill-health, and in 
fact he left her 'most melancholy on that 
account.' 

The point was left open, and Mr Steme 
again struck into the regular rojtd that led up 
to Paris. But at Dijon he was tempted to 
turn aside to *a delicious ch&teau,' belonging 
to a French Marquis of his acquaintance, 
which was at that time full of agreeable com- 
pany, including seven witty and handsome 
French ladies. In which pleasant encamp- 
ment he remained 'patriarching it" for a full 
week. He had not enjoyed himself so much 
for long. 'This is a delicious part of the 
world : most celestial weather, and we lie all 
day without damps upon the grass.' He was, 
besides, ' inspired twice a-day {for her ladyship 
is not stingy of her wine) with the best Bur- 
gundy that grows upon the mountains which 
terminate our land here.** No wonder with 
such associations that he felt ' unaccountably 
well, and mos-t accountably nonsensical, and 
full of boisterous spirits,' and felt an irre- 
pressible longing to gallop away at once 
with his pen. ' In faith,' he says, exuber- 
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ontly, writing from this charming plaisaunce, 
* I think 1 shall die with it in my hand. But 
I shall live these ten years, my Antony.* 
A delusive hope. &x already his sands 
were being counted, and the poor gay Shan- 
dean had but a year and ten months of life 
before him. 

He tore himself from the eh&teau and the 
seven handsome ladies, intending to post it 
night and day to Paris; and tarried there 
only long enough to 'wind himself up' to 
roll on to Calais. He had made a covenant 
with his Cousin Antony to be home in time 
to sup with him at Crazy Castle on the King's 
birthday, and he actually got to Yorkshire 
before that solemnity came round. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE LAST SERMON* 



HE had not been home a fortnight, when 
he was writing to Paris, to make faith- 
ful provision for his wife and daughter. 
They were at Marseilles, and about to move 
to Chalons, and Mrs Sterne had fallen sick. 
He sent them fifty pounds through Mr Fan- 
chaud. ' I have,' he writes to him, ' such 
entire confidence in my wife that she spends 
as little as she can, tho' she is confined to 
no particular sum; her expenses will not 
exceed three hundred pounds a year, unless 
by ill-health or a journey, and I am very 
'willing she should have it; and you may rely, 
in case she should draw for fifty or a hun- 
dred pounds extraordinary, that it and every 

* [This sennoD, which may have been Sterne's last appearance In 
the cathedral pulpit, was preai'hed on Sunday, August 34, IT66. 
For details of the brillLaDt occasion, see Th* St Jamet ChromeU for 
August 36-98, 1766. In the Introduction, attention has alrcftdr 
been called to some inaccuracies In the account given \yj Mr 
Fittgenld.] 
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demand shall be punctually paid, and with 
proper thanks; and for thi!> the whole Shan- 
dean family are ready to stand security.' 

Not long after he wrote again, afraid that 
the banker should not have complied with 
his wishes.* He was getting uneasy, too, 
about Mrs Sterne's state of health, and was 
actually negotiating a journey to Paris as 
' bear leader,' to a young nobleman (an odious 
office, to which he had special aversion), in 
order that he might with economy fly over 
to Avignon. A httle later he wrote again, 
adding thirty guineas more to his original 
order, for Mrs Sterne was something worse. 
'Do write to her,' he presses on his banker. 
The illness was, however, not serious for the 
present, and in a few weeks she grew better. 

But this autumn there came a Uttlc provin- 
cial excitement to make an agreeable break 
in his solitude. The young King of Den- 
mark was making a progress through Eng- 
land, and was being received everywhere, as 
the public journals put it, with ' great demon- 



• For one of Mr StvmF'i nputeil laxity in 1niiiD«u matters, he 
MCRii to hnvc bolimi.'nl accounli with hti r»rii bunker with won- 
dcrful cxactncM. He woi alwnyii a little in advuicc, liiit Only • 
kttlc anil wai sending over drafti to fettle his «(Tount <rlth gnat 
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strations of joy.' He was now coming to 
York, The great races were to be on the 
eighteenth of August, and be had promised 
to be present. 

That festival was long remembered in York, 
where the gathering was considered the grand- 
est ever known. Nearly seven hundred per- 
sons of distinction subscribed to tlie ball at 
the Assembly Rooms. A splendid retinue of 
nobility escorted the Duke of York. Sunday 
intervened, and the august party attended 
service in the Cathedral, where the Danish 
King was placed in state on the Arch- 
bisliop's throne. There was a sermon — and 
that sermon was preached by certainly the 
most famous preacher of the province — the 
Reverend Mr Sterne. He had taken his 
leave of preaching for ever, as he fancied ; 
but on such an occasion he could scarcely 
resist * An excellent discourse,' said the 
London papers. 

He was already at his ninth — and what 
proved to be the last — volume of Tristram; 
and had laid out that he would write but 
one that year. His heart was on a new 
book, on a new plan — 'a work of four vol- 
umes' — for such was the extent he medi- 

m 
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tated for his Sentimental Journey. He grew 
tired of Tristram and his adventures. At 
the same time, he was writing to hLs friends 
his philosophical refrain about happiness 
being independent of situation, and of each 
man finding it within himself. But tliis, it 
is to be feared, was what he himself would 
call ' no bad rant : ' for no one leaned so 
little on himself, or changed his stage so 
often in search of comfort, as Yorick. 

He worked very hard all the winter at 
his book, shut up in his solitary parsonage, 
varjing the monotony by a stray letter, 
written and received. Sometimes a ' Crazy- 
ite,' one of the Stevenson set, would pass 
by and look in. and him he would charge 
with a letter for the Castellan. He consid- 
ered him ' as a bank-note in a corner drawer 
of my bureau. I know it is there — (I 
wish I did!).' The old StilHngton Common 
cropped up again, and harassed him with 
what he hated — business : and every mo- 
ment he had before him the prospect of a 
rough road and wintry journey through 
French ice and snows down to Marseilles* 
where his sick wife was lying. 

She, however, grew better ; and they de- 
m 
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tennined with the new year to move from 
Marseilles to a romantic spot near AWgnon, 
a clianning place, actually beside the foun- 
tain of Vaucluse. Nothing more dcliglitful 
could be conceived ; and it makes a com- 
panion picture to the Toulouse mansion. 
Mr Sterne could appreciate the associations 
of Petrarch and l^ura. and envied their 
residence. It was a mar\el of cheapness 
— seven rooms eii suite, *half furnished TsitJi 
tapestrj', half with blue taffety ; the permis- 
sion to fish and have game ; so many part- 
ridges a week, etc.; and the price? — guess I 
sixteen guineas a year I ' Well might Mr 
Sterne say, ''nierc's for you, Panchaudl' 

They were established there by the end 
of February ; and their kind paymaster at 
home had taken care they sliould have a 
hundred louis to enable them to leave Mar- 
seilles with credit as soon as the Carnival 
was over. 

At tliis new residence they made a pleas- 
ant acquaintance in the Abb^ de Sade, an 
accomplished scholar, who had written a life 
of Petrarch, and who was correcting a 
French translation of Mr Sterne's Sermon, 
made by Miss Lydia Sterne. There they 
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made acquaintances, and found friends — 
'a Marquis,' among others, who was rude to 
tlie Ahh6 de Sade. But it is clear these 
two ladies had scarcely discretion enough to 
keep them from embarrassment in a foreign 
country. The proposals made so frequently 
for Miss Lydia's hand, show certain attrac- 
tions in her : but their fruitless issue in all 
cases show a want of judgment in Mrs 
Sterne as to the quality of the suitors she 
encouraged for her daughter. 

\'er>- delightful, as was remarked before, 
were Mr Sterne's letters to his daughter at 
this period — so affectionate, so playful, and 
so considerate: he seems to alter his tone 
and style, to become, as it were, her play- 
fellow : he bids her open her heart to him ; 
'to write soon, and wTite naturally, and 
then you will write welL' She breaks her 
guitar ; and he writes off to Paris : ' My 
daughter begs a present of me, and you 
know I can deny her nothing. It'^by a 
chnracteristic omission, he leaves out the 
name of the article he wants — 'it must be 
strung with catgut, and of five cords.' He 
sends Mrs Sterne a fashionable medicine, 

then largely advertised, ' Huxham's Tincture 
teo 
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of Bark,' a good remedy for the ague. 
These are not tokens of tremendous weiglit 
and significance ; yet tlicre is sometimes 
more delicacy and affection accompanying a 
small present, and its associations, tJian in 
the crude bulk of more costly and substan- 
tial tokens. Absence had not sunk him 
into laziness or indifference. 

As usual. Christmas again found him in 
London ; and with the arrival of Mr Steme 
came up, too, the ninth Sharidy. He now 
chose out new lodgings, to which he always 
came for tlic futiux', at number 41 Old 
Bond Street, a very fashionable quarter; on 
the west side was a bag-mg maker's and on 
the first floor of the bag-wig maker's, were 
Mr Sterne's rooms. As we now walk down 
that old-fashioned thoroughfrne. we may lifl 
our eyes to Mr Sterne's wmdows, but the 
bag-wig maker has passed away with the 
bag-wigs he made; a cheesemonger took his 
place in our time, and finally a firm of pic- 
ture dealers. Messrs Agnew lm\'e erected 
a handsome gallery on the site. 

Tristram, had now passed through the 
press, and on the 29th of January, 1767, 
the customary advertisement appeared. But 
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a note appended showed Iiow keenly rel- 
ished had been tlie new-bom loves of Cap- 
tain Shandy. ' .*, This volume contains 
the amours of my Uncle Toby.' There was 
but one volume, instead of the favourite 
number, two ; and in that one volume, there 
was but half the cus-tomary number of 
pages. The price was only two shillings, 
'sewed.' But a more curious interest at- 
taches to the little volume, for it was the 
last of the Shandy scries, and, begun 
abruptly, It stopped short as abruptly, 
and remains now, like his other works, 
a mere fragment It came out prefaced 
by a strange dedication. Six years be- 
fore he had dedicated his first Tristram 
installment to Mr Pitt, the great patriot 
Minister. Mr Pitt was now Lord Chat- 
ham, and to this nobleman he inscribed the 
last portion. It is in a vein of satirical 

compliment* * My opinion of Lord is 

neither better nor worse than it was of Mr 

, Honours, like impressions upon coin, 

may give an ideal and local value to a bit 
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of base metal, but not to gold and silver' — 
a ctirions anticipation of the otlcn-quoted 
lines of Burns' — *The guinea stamp," etc. 
It is scarcely in good taste ; and if he had 
the popular aim of dedication in tliosc times 
in view, it was hardly calculated to rouse the 
dormant patronage of tlie great minister. 

More Sermo7ts too were ready, and were 
announced on Saturday, January the eigh- 
teenth.* The old title-page device was still 
kept up. They were the composition of ' Mr 
Yorick," but were published by the ' Rev. 
Mr Sterne' The price was five shillings, 
' sewed ; ' t and ' *,* The nobility and gentry 
wlio have honoured Mr Sterne with their sub- 
scriptions," were requested to send for their 
copies to the publishers. The author spoke 
boastfully in his letters of that list of 'the 
nobility and gentry,' but scarcely with exag- 
geration. It was a dazzling show, such as 
must have made many a garreteer's heart 
burn with en\'y. There was to be seen in it 



• [Jiiininr>- 19. ITflO. not ITCI.) 
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every name in the Titled Calendar — dukes, 
carls, peers in profusion, jostling one anotlier 
in a disorderly crowd. There was to be seen 
a cloud of baronets, and a file of names of 
all that was brilliant and literary. D'Olbach, 
Crebilloii, Diderot, and all his French friends 
mustered round him thickly ; that now half- 
French Hume, whom he threatened to call 
deist if he did not subscribe ; and gentlemen 
of the army. Ladies, such as * Mrs Grosvenor 
and Miss Eliza Grosvenor,' were very strong 
in numbers. On tlie roll we read the names 
of Mr Beauclerk, Mr Ed. Montagu (I^dy 
Mary's son), Mr Reynolds, of Leicester Flel^ 
(curiously the only one whose addR'ss is 
given), many Pitts, Thomas Townshend, 
' Walpole, Esquire,' and, walking last in the 
procession, tlie sardonic-looking name, M. de 
Voltaire. (How did he secure him?) Gentle- 
men of the gown mustered in crowds ; and 
among them Mr Sterne saw the name of the 
Rev. Dr Leigh, who was vicar of Halifax 
when he was at the Free School. Here was 
grave warning and serious reproof from a 
moral age. 

From Bond Street he wrote to Panchaud, 
advising him of a hundred guineas paid into 
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Mr Selvvin's hands for tlie use of Mrs Sterne.* 
He was full of his book, and anxious that the 
banker should get him ' the honour of a few 
names of men of science and fasliion. "I'is 
subscribtid for at a great rate.' A fortniglit 
later he wrote again, anxious tJiat Mrs Sterne 
should have her hundred pounds. They had 
just written over an agreeable piece of news. 
A Marseilles gentleman, worth twenty thou- 
sand livrcs a year, 'and much at his ease,' liad 
' offered ' for Miss Sterne ; and Mr Sterne 
wrote gaily to his friends that he supposed 
' Mademoiselle, with Madame ma Femme, 
will negotiate the afiair.' Nothing more, 
however, was heard of the French monsieur 
who was so ' very much at his ease.' Most 
likely he fancied Miss Sterne to be equally 
very much at her ease ; and so, like many 
others of the lady's proposals, it came to 
nothing. Mr Sterne, when details were for- 
warded to him, interpreted his attentions 
with the eyes of a man of the world. ' As 
to Mr ,' he wrote, in a postscript to Miss 

* This Icttrr. dated Feb. 9fl, Md Dot published, i> curlouiilf 
like (iHC In the printed collwtion,— ItjdMxl Is word for word in 
iDAiiy Mrnt(rii(.'cs. I[i tlii»i lasl lettirr lie i-altii Mr Svlwin 'Mr 
Sclrty,* nnd talks of 'McndUcs.' He also adds, how h* 
rxpci-ti'd to mnlii^ l1 thousand guiiienji of liii a«w book. Mott 

litbctj be tboMstit Uic lint had miscomcd. 
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Lydia, * by your description he is a fat fool ; 
I bi^ you will not give up your time to such 
a being.' 

Yet he could write, with a charming gai- 
ety, plcasimt light letters down to the ladies 
at Newbui^ ; letters addressed, indeed, to 
his friend. Lord Fauconberg. but stored with 
London gossip for their amusement. These 
little 'gazettes' unfold the old story of the 
diimers with the ' Duke of York's people,' 
llie concerts, and Uie first of Mrs Cornely's 
Soho assemblies. He had also found his way 
to the acfjuaintance of the wild Lord March, 
afterwards ' old Q.' These characteristic epis- 
tles will be welcome at full length.* 

' LoxDON, Friday. 

' My Lord, — When we got up ycs^tcrday 
morning, the streets were 4 inches deep in 
snow — it has set in now with the most in- 
tense cold. I could scarse lay in bed for it, 
and this morning more snow again. Tho' the 
roads after all are extreamly good near town, 
and, I suppose, every where else, the snow has 
been very deep in Kent 

'No news. I dined yesterday with Lord 

* TliF ori)i:ina]x &nr at Nnbur^h. and 1 was allowed to UM 
Uiem by Uie kindncu of 5ir Geotge WombweU. 
18» 
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Marsh and a large company of the duke of 
York's people, etc., and came away just as 
wise as I went The King at Cimon the 
new opera last night — nobody at Covent 
Garden but the citizens' children and appren- 
tices. The Duke of York was to have had 
a play house of his own, and had studied his 
part in the Fair Penitent, and made Garrick 
act it tmce on purpose to profit by it; but 
the King, 'tis said, has desired the Duke to 
give up the part and tlie project with it 

MUT" {all this is for the Ladies) to whom, 
w*"" all comp* to the party at Quadrille and 
Lady Catherine. 

' I am, my Lord, 

• Y' most unworthy Gazetteere that ever wrot^ 

* but most fiuthfuUy y' ever obliged, 

* L. Sterne.' 



' Bond Street, Jan, 16M, 1767. 

' My Loud, — There is a dead stagnation of 

everything, and scarse any talk but about the 

damages done over the Kingdom by tJiis cruel 

storm ; it began yesterday morning to thaw 

gently, and has continued going on so till now. 

I hope it will all get away after the same 

manner. It was so intensely cold on Sunday, 

i«r 
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that there were few either at the church or 
court, but last nigtit it thaw'd ; the concert at 
Soho top full — and was (this is for the ladies) 
the best assembly and the best concert I ever 
had the honour to be at. Lady Anne had the 
goodness to challenge me, or I had not known 
her, she was so prudently muffled up ; Lord 
Bellasyse, I never saw him look so well ; 
I^ady Bellasyse recovers a ntarvicUe — and y' 
little niece I believe grows like flax. 

* We had reports yesterday that the York 
stage coach w**" 14 people in and about it, 
were drown 'd by mistaking a bridge — it was 
contradicted at night — as are half the morn- 
ing reports in town. 

* The School for Guardians (wrote by Mur- 
phy) scarse got thro" the 1st night — 'tis a 
most miserable affair — Garrick's Cimoii fills 
his house brim full every nighL 

' The streets are dirtier than in the town of 
Coxwould — for they are up to the knees, 
except on the trottoire. 
' I beg my best eomp», my Lord, to Mrs 

Bellasyse the Ladies , and to S' Bryan 

Staplcton, and am 

' Willi unfeigned attachm** , y' l*p'* 
faithful. L. SxKaNE." 

1M 
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The thoughtless clerg3rman was, however, 
to be troubled with many rude correctives; 
though he alTected to * laugh loudly ' at all 
such protests, he still felt them secretly. 
To the end of liis life he was always spoken 
of with a coarse freedom in tlie public 
journals. It has been mentioned how one 
of the curious effects of tlie popularity of 
7Virfra;« was, that it should have become 
a young ladies' book, and been hidden 
away in young ladies' pockets ; and this 
feature grew so developed as to be noticed 
in many contemporary papers and magazines. 
But it was to receive a yet more curious 
confinnation. On the morning of Monday, 
March the 30th, there appeared in the 
Public Ledger a letter, signed 'Da^-us,' fiiU 
of the old scandal and the old complaints ; 
and on the same day some well-meaning 
persons, struck by the justness of these 
strictures, sent do^^Ti from London an anon- 
ymous letter, addressed to Mr Steme's 
archbishop. With all his failings, he might 
contend against, or, at least, affect to despise, 
open attack ; but it was hard to struggle 
against assailants in the dark. Happily it 
seems to have met with the reception such 
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unaccredited strokes should always meet ; for 
it does not appear to have injured him with 
his superiors.* 

' Mat it pixase yo0B Gbace : — 
' Several well wishers to your Grace, and 
to religion and tJie cause of virtue, modesty, 
and decency, think it a duty incumbent on 
them, consistently with that r^ard they have 
for them, as well as order and right con- 
duet, to refer your Grace to a letter, signed 
Davus, in the Public Ledger of this day, 
very justly, as they humbly think, animad- 
verting on the scandal they have long taken 
and oftener conceived at the works of 7Vi>- 
tram Shandy as written by a clergjTnan, and 
a dignified one. uncensured by his superiors.' 
They went on to say tliat they 'harboured 
no peek ' against him and were certain that 
his Grace. ' as this gentleman was within 
his province to censure,' would use all proper 
means 'as shall deter this wanton scandal to 
his cloth, from proceeding in this lewd, ludi- 
crous manner, a-i he has long done, to the 
shame and disgrace of iiis sacred order and 
t/ie detriment of sodety ,- of which surely 

* lUd Mtn wu found uwng the AidifaUbop • papon. 
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many fathers and mothers can testify, whose 
davffhters have not thervby been mended, but 
most probably corrupted, qf which t/iere may 
be given instances. 

'Monday jl/ar. 80. 17G7.' 

This grave and striking indictment seems 
exactly to express the right view of our 
hero's work, and in a rough way shows how 
discreditable was the r6le he had taken up. 
From encouragement and long striving to 
' spice ' his writing with grossncss, it is clear 
he had become quite insensible to Uic claims 
of decency, and indifferent as to what was 
thought of him. There are some letters of 

his written to a 'Dear II 'or IInnn.ih, 

as I find in tJie original — written in a too 
free style, which shows how demoralised he 
had become* if not quite hardened. In 
another lie WTites, — * Now be a good dear 
^rl, Hannah, and give these to Fanny, and 
Fanny will give that w^i belongs to her 
sister, herself, and when I see you I'll give 
you a kLss. Theres for you I But I have 
something else for you which I am fabricat- 
ing at a great rate, and that is my journey. 
which sliall make you cry as much as ever 

IS) 
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it nude me lai^, or 111 ^ve up the bua- 
ness of sentimental writiog and vrite to 
the body — that is Hamiah I — what I am 
doing in writing to you, but you are a 
good bodjft and that's worth half a score 
mean touts. Upon mine. I am y^> Lt. 
Shanvt.* 
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CHAPTER IX 



YOEICK AND EUZA 



THE charge that his writings had done 
injury to the young was often repeated. 
It is a sad business altogether,* and 
it must be said that there is something de- 
grading to our literature, and almost unique, 
to find a writer, who has to earn his wage 
by pandering to the grosser tastes of his 
time. At the same time there are signs 
that, with the decay of his health, he was 
beginning to have uneasiness and compunc- 
tions as to his unworthy office. Unluckily, 
while making this plea for him, we find 
him engaged in one of his most sentimental 
amours, over which the sober must shake 

* It is stranger to find in the sermon read hf Trim a descrip- 
tion of his own state. — * A man shall be Tidous and utterly 
debauched in his principles, exceptionabie in his conduct to the 
world,' etc., etc. 'Surely you must think conscience must lead 
such a man a troubled llf& Alas I conscience had something else 
to do all this time than break in upon him. . . . This dumb god 
waa either talkini or pursuing, or vas in a journey, or pctadreo- 
ture be stept ana coiud not De awoke.' 

IM 
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their heads and the judicious grieve. All 
the world knows ' Yorick's letters to Eliza," 
and the French, in pjulicular, have taken a 
special interest in this episode, which is much 
'in their line.' It is a curious and not un- 
interesting episode, and I shall now give 
complete accoimt of the transaction, the first 
tliat has yet been presented. 

In Bristol Cathedral is to be seen a grace- 
ful monument, consisting of two classical 
figures bending over a shield, one bearing a 
torch, the other a dove. This is a tribute 
to the memory of Mrs Elizabetli Draper, 
Yorick's ' Eliza,' and Sterne's friend, ' in 
whom,' it records, 'genius and benevolence 
were united.' * She died Aug. 8d, 1778, 
aged 35.' * Yorick's letters to Eliza ' enjoyed 
enormous popularity in their day, and are 
still relished abroad. It was in the year 1760 
that he became acquainted with thLs lady, 
' by accident ' we are told. He was then a 
rather elderly Lothario of fifty-six, and with 
considerable art he took care to assume a 
sort of paternal or clerical tone in keeping 
with his time of life. She had been bom in 
the country of Anjinga, the farthest English 
settlement on the JMalabar coast, which 

IM 
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prompted Raynal's extraordinary burst of 
rapture about the place in his History of 
the Indies. W^hcn treating of the EngUsh 
settlements on the coast of Malabar he sud- 
denly launched out into this super-French 
piece of bombast: 'Territory of Anjinga, 
you are nothing ; but you have given birth 
to EUza ! One day these commercial es- 
tabhshmcDts founded by Europeans on the 
coast of Asia will exist no more. The grass 
will cover them, or the avenged Indian will 
have built over their ruins ; but if my writ- 
ings have any duration, the name of Anjinga 
will remMn in the memory of men. Those 
who shall read my works, those whom the 
winds shall wafl to thy shores, will say, "It 
is there that Eliza Draper was bom ; " and 
If there is a Dritun among them, he %^ill 
hasten to add with pride, "and she was bom 
of English parents." . . . From the height 
of the heavens, thy first and last country, 
receive, Eliza, my oatli — I swear never to 
write a line by which the world shall not 
reeognise thy friend.' 

Yet tlie object of this inflated language 
was, after all, an average heroine, xvhose ad- 
mirers, oddly enough, seem limited to two 

IM 
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disorderly clerics, one of whom was virtuatly 
unfrocked, and the other pronounced by 
a bishop to be 'an irrevocable scoundrel' 
According to the candid description of her 
admirer, she seems to have been a rather 
ordinary*looking person, but there was a se- 
cret cimrm about her which it required an 
intimate friendship to develop. ' \Vben I 
first saw you,' he says, ' I beheld you as 
an object of compassion, and a very plain 
woman. The mode of your dress disfigured 
you — but nothing now could render you 
such but the being solicitous to make your- 
self admired as a handsome one. You are 
not handsome, Eliza, nor is yours a face tliat 
will please tlie tentli part of your beholders. 
But you are something more ; for I scruple 
not to tell you, 1 never saw so intelligent, so 
animated, so good a countenance. A some- 
thing in your voice and eyes you possess in 
a degree more persuasive than any woman 
1 ever saw, read, or licard of; but it is that 
bewitching sort of nameless excellence that 
men of nice sensibility alone can be touched 
with." 

Mr Sterne was deeply skilled in the arts 
of gaining the female heart, and this adroitly- 
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calculated depreciation was likely to be more 
acceptable than an elaborate compliment 
Mr James Forbes, who wrote four portly 
tomes of Elastem travel, met her in society 
at Bombay, and was impressed by her * re- 
fined taste and elegant accomplishments, 
which required no panegj-ric from his pen.' 
Mr Draper, her husband, we are told, was 
* much respected in that quarter of the globe' 
He was Second Commissioner at Bombay, 
and later became Chief at Surat In the vo- 
luminous Hastings' correspondence we find 
him olTering his compliments and services to 
that great man, announcing also to him his 
recall to Bombay. Mr Sterne insinuates that 
he was a penurious person, anxious for the 
wife's return on account of the expense he 
was put to. It might be thought that he 
was an elderly or old man, for his signature 
to the letters is of a singularly tottering and 
infirm character, as though written by one 
suffering from paralysis. But the fact is he 
was only fifteen years older tlian she. 

The Indian lady had Indian friends in 
London, who lived in Gerrard Street. These 
were Commodore .James and his wife ; the 
former an officer of some distinction, who 
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hod served in many adventurous expeditions 
on the Indian coast, where sailors had to be 
as much soldiers as sailors ; and whose deeds 
are fully described by the historian, Orme. 
In that work, which at that time was just 
published, the name of Commodore James 
occurs frequently. They seem to have been 
kind, cxccHcnt, hospitable persons, and warm 
friends both of Mr Sterne and of Mrs Draper ; 
and at their house in Gerrard Street, it seems 
more tlian probable, Yorick first met Eliza. 
He was to become later Sir William James, 
and chairman of the East India Company ; 
and t]ie only little fact of his I^ondon life 
that I can discover, shows him befriending 
the unfortunate Colonel Frederick, who was 
son to tlic famous adventurer Theodore, King 
of Corsica, and calling a private meeting of 
friends at Gerrard Street, to raise a subscript 
tion for his benefit He seems to have been 
a brave soldier and a kindly friend. 

As usual, and following out his principle of 
ever having some Dulcinea in tils head, Mr 
Sterne gave full reins to his sentimental pas- 
sion. As with the Paris lady, he ' deliciously 
cantered away with it. always upon my 

haunches along the street' He followed it 
soo 
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out in many tender phases, wiUi his usual 
tlioughtless, reckless fashion. The public, the 
ostentatious way in which he brought tills 
grand passion and its incidents before all his 
friends — before the sober and correct, as well 
as the more free — and even before the public, 
shows plainly that he considered liimself a 
privileged scntimcntahst More questionable 
affairs are not thrust tlius into tlie light of 
day. By-and-by Mr Steme was inviting all 
the world to listen to the sorrows of his senti- 
mental passion. As it was, London society 
b^an to talk ; and an officious but well- 
meaning person, flush of English news, pass- 
ing by Marseilles, where were Mrs Stcmc and 
her daughter, had the cruelty and bad taste to 
inform them of the new scandal that was then 
amusing London. 

The sick lady had the spirit to reply ' that 
she wished not to be informed, and urged that 
he would drop the subject.' The young ^1 
herself wrote to her fatlier how mieasy her 
mother was on the subject The subject was 
indeed unsuitable for one of her years. But 
this was one of the painful complications into 
which her father's follies led him. He wrote 

back to her tliat he honoured Mrs Steme for 

aoi 
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her answer ; and then — to his own child — 
entered on a sort of justitication of himself. 
' 'TLs true I have a friendship for her ; but not 
to infatuation. — I believe I have judgment 
enough to discern hers and every woman's 
'• faults." ' He then heartily wishes * he had 
her with him to introduce her to his friends, 
the James's,' whose portraits he sketches for 
her. He 'is as worthy a man as I ever 
met. He possesses every manly Wrtue — 
honour and bravery are his characteristics, 
wliich have dislingxiished him nobly in sev- 
eral instances.' Mrs James *is the most 
amiable and gentlest of beings,' and 'of so 
sweet a disposition that she is too good for 
the world. .Just God I ' adds Mr Sterne, ' if 
all were like her ! Heaven, my Lydia, for some 
wise purpose, has created diflerent beings.' 
An allusion there is no mistaking. 

Mrs James had probably introduced him 
to their protegee. These worthy people do 
not appear to ba^'e seen any biu'm in this 
behaviour, or at least did not interfere, prob- 
ably accepting the clergj-man's interest as 
seini-pjiternal or semi -religious. But the aflTair 
was begimiiiig to be talked of, and certain 
friends in the City, in the absent Draper's 
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interest, remonstrated with 'the Brahmine' 
— Mr Sterne's pet name for her — on her 
indiscretion. This threw her admirer into a 
fury. His liatred to lliese people was indeed 
extraoi-dinjuy. He returned again and again 
to them. * I would not give ninepence,' he 
said angrily, * for tlie picture of you tliey 
have got executed ; it is that of a conceited, 
made-up coquette. Your eyes and tlie shape 
of your face, the latter tlie most perfect oval 
I ever saw, which are perfections that must 
strike the most indifferent judge, because 
tliey are equal to any of God's works in a 
similar way, and finer than any I beheld in 
all my tra%'els — are manifestly inspired by 
the affcfted leer of the one and strange ap- 
pearance of the other' 

This combination of animosity and flattery 
is amusing, and calculated to have telling 
effect on the mind of a fooUsh or impres- 
sionable heroine. All this, as he confessed 
later, was an entire fiction ; he had invented 
the whole story because 'they used their 
endeavours with her to break off her Mend* 
ship with me, for reasons I will not write. 
but tell you.' Mrs James knew nothing of 

their 'baseness.' The reasons given by him 

m 
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for this advice to break off her intimacy 
with them might certainly have been given 
by Tartuffe. 'Forgive my zeal, dear girl, 
and allow me right, which aiiscs only out 
of tliat fund of affection I hu\'e, and sliall 
preserve for thee to the hour of my death. 
I tliink you a very deserving woman, and 
that you want nothing but lirnincss, and a 
better opinion of yoiu-self, to be ttie best 
female character I know.' But his philan- 
thropic eflbrts did not succeed, and the 
Brahmine decHncd to give up her friends. 

Presently her health seemed to grow worse, 
and Daniel Draper was insisting on her 
returning to him. This was not from any 
rumours having reached him — there was 
not time for tliat, tlie intimacy having only 
lasted a few months. She resolved to set off, 
prepared for the voyage, on the eve of which 
Mr Sterne seems to have begun that charac- 
teristic correspondence later known as that of 
'Yorick and Eliza.* These letters were sent 
to her up to the time of the saihng, and they 
are certainly original and characteristic. 

lie used to write to her at all seasons. 
On returning from a dinner-party, tlie artful 
Lothario, adroitly touching every note of 
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the sjinpatlietic gamut so as to excite an in- 
terest in himself, would write thus : ' Best of 
all good girls, the sufferings I sustained last 
night on account of tliine, Eliza, are beyond 
my powers. TIiou hast been bowed down, my 
child, with every burden that sorrow of heart 
and pain of body could inflict on a poor be- 
ing. Fear notliing, my dear; hope every- 
thing ; and the bitlm of this passion will 
shed its influence on thy health, and make 
thee enjoy a spring of youth and cheerful- 
ness, more than thou hast hardly yet tasted.' 

All these evils, of course, were awaiting 
her on her arrival at Bombay ; but the 
• balm of this passion ' (for him, the Rev- 
erend Laurence) was to be her solace. He, 
indeed, rarely omits a judicious stroke at 
Daniel Draper, Esquire. ' Trust my decla- 
ration, Eliza, that tliy husband {if he is the 
good feeling man J wish him) will press tliee 
to him with more honest warmth and 
affection tlian he would be able to do in 
the best bloom of thy beauty — and so he 
ought. I pity him — he must have strange 
feelings if he knows not the value of such 
a creature as thou art ' 

At last the moment came for separation. 

W5 
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and the outward-bound Indiaman was about 
to sail from Deal Mr Steme took great 
pains in looking after some little comforts 
for the voyage, screws for her cabin, etc. ; 
writing also to the pilot, Abraham Walker. 

She was really ill, but prepared at once 
for her voyage. She was to leave her chil- 
dren behind, and her passage was taken in 
the I^rl of Chatham, which was to sail 
about tlic beginning of April. The day of 
departure came at last, and she had to go 
down to Deal, off which coast the ves- 
sel was lying, to wait until the signal for 
embarkation should be given. Mr Steme 
then began to write those famous love-let- 
ters which liave been translated into nearly 
every European language ; and continued 
to write them until the Earl of Chatham 
weiglial anchor and stood out to sea. 

He wrote a curious letter to his daughter 
just after his departure wliich offers an odd 
jumble of feelings: 



• Bond Street, April 9, 1767. 
'This letter, my dear Lydia, will distress 
thy good heart, for from the beginning thou 
wilt perceive no entertaining strokes of bu- 
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mour in it — I cannot be chearful when a 
Uiousand melancholy ideas surround me — I 
have met with a loss of near fifty pounds, 
which I was taken in for in an extraordinary 
manner — but what is that loss in comparison 

of one I may experience? Friendship 

is the bahn and cordial of life, and without 
it, 'tis a heavy load not worth sustaining. — 
I am unhappy — thy mother and thyself at 
a distance from me, and what can compensate 
for such a destitution '( — For God's sake per- 
suade her to come and fix in England, for life is 
too short to waste in separation — and whilst 
she Uvcs in one country, and I in another, 
many people will suppose it proceeds from 
choice — besides I want thee near me, thou 
child and darling of my heart 1 — I am in a 
melancholy mood, and my Lydia's eyes will 
smart with weeping when I tell her the cause 
that now affects me. — I am apprehensive 
tlie dear friend 1 mentioned in my last letter 
is going into a decline — I was with her two 
days ago, and I never beheld a being so 
altered — she has a tender frame, and looks 
like a drooping lily, for ttic roses are fled 
from her cheeks — I can never see or talk to 
this incomparable woman without bursting 
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into tears 1 have a thousand obligations 

to her, and I owe her more than her whole 
sex, if not all the world put together. — She 
has a delicacy in her way of thinking tliat 
few possess — our conversations are of the 
most interesting nature, and she talks to me 
of quitting this world with more composure 
than others think of living in it — I have 
wrote an epitaph, of which I send thee a 
copy. — 'Tis expressive of her modest worth — 
but may heav'n restore her I and may she live 
to write mine. 

'Columns, tuul latKiur'd urns but vttinlj shew. 
An Idle scene of decorated woe. 
Tlie jiweel com pan ion. and the friend sincere. 
Need no mechnnic help to force the tent. 
In beart-felt numbers, never meant to shine. 
Twill flow etemiU o'er a hearse like Ihine ; 
"Twill flow, whilst gentle goodness h«s one/rieitd. 
Or kindred tempers have a tear to lend.' 

Mrs Draper, was now writing details about 
the ship and her fellow-passengei-s. There 
was a Miss Light going with her, — a lady 
who afterwards married ' George Stratton, 
Esquire' She was taking out her pianoforte 
and a guitar ; and Mr Sterne, a known musi- 
cian himself, went to Zumpe's, a maker of 
the period, and obtained some directions from 
9De 
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him in reference to the tuning of both instru- 
ments. Down at York, the Rev. Mr Mason 
had a 'Zumpe' also, which he lent to Gray, 
and the high notes of which were 'some- 
what diy and sticky.' This instrument Mr 
Sterne must have seen. He got her a ham- 
mer and pliers to twist her wire with, and 
* may every one of them, my dear. \'ibrate 
sweet comfort to thy hopes.' He also got 
her ' ten handsome brass screws to hang your 
necessaries upon.' There were twelve origi- 
nally, but he stole a couple fix>m 'you to 
put up in my own cabin at Coxwould. I 
shall never hang or take my hat off one of 
them but I shall think of you.' He also 
wrote 'Mr Abraliam Walker, pilot at Deal,' 
to receive all those articles on the arrival of 
the Deal machine, and bid him look out for 
a serviceable arm-chair in that town, and 
send it on board. 

He continues to write steadily every day — 
sometimes in a strain of simplicity that pn>> 
vokes a smile, and suggests the mixture of 
sentiment and ' bread and butter ' in Goethe's 
' Charlotte.' Thus he dwells at length on the 
painting of her cabin. * O t I grieve for your 
cabin ; and fresh painting will be enough to 

S09 
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destroy every nerve about thee. Take care 
of yourself, my dear girl, and sleep not in it 
too soon ; 'twill be enough to give you a 
stroke of epilepsy.' And later he asks, ' Why 
may not clean washing and rubbing do ? ' 

He promised to write every post until she 
finally set sail He bids her put all his let- 
ters ' into some oi-der.' The first eight or 
nine were numbered,* but the rest she will 
be able to arrange ' by the day or hour which, 
/ hope, I have generally prefixed.' 

Among the passengers, too, was 'a young 
soldier,' whom Mrs Draper described as ' sus- 
ceptible of tender impressions.' Mr Sterne 
would seem to have been uneasy on the 
score of this ' young soldier," and was dis- 
turbed by the way his approaches were 
received: though he admits 'there was no 
shutting the door against him either in polite- 
ness or humanity.' In a sort of apologetic 
feshion, Eliza had hinted that ' before Miss 
Light liad sailed a fortnight, he will be in 
love with her.* 'But,' says Mr Sterne, 'five 
months with Eliza, and in the same room, 
and with an amorous son of Mars I ' And 

* Then ftre oa\j, properly apMlciiig. four irircn prevloiu to 
thl* Utter, so a good luaoy miut Iibtc b««ii lost 
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then thinking of some negro character at the 
Theatre, adds, * It can no be Masscr' ' But 
thy discretion, thy wisdom, thy honour — the 
spirit of thy honour.' 

As the day for sailing drew near, Mrs 
Draper's illness increased, and her finends 
became alarmed. * Mr Sterne pressed upon 
her the necessity of putting off her voyage ; 
he was sure her husband, when he knew the 
true state of the case, could not object.' Her 
physician had indeed ordered her 'the pure 
southern air of France, or milder Naples ; ' 
so tliat the country to which she was Imrry- 
ing was scarcely a suitable residence. But 

there was *a Mr B ' standing by — an 

Indian, it is to be presumed — who seems to 
have drawn a not very encouraging picture of 
Mr Draper's impatience. Mr Sterne was 
afVaid tliat tliis gentleman ' had exuberated 
matters." He did not like his face, * it is ab- 
solutely killing ; should evil befall thee, what 
will he have not to answer for.' He again 
pressed her to delay her journey. 'If tliou 
art so very ill, put off all thoughts of re- 
turning to India this year; write to your 
husband ; tell him the truth of your ease. 
^f lie is the generous, humane man i/ou de* 

11% 
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scribe him to be, he cannot but applaud your 
conduct' 

Speaking of her cabin friends, who he is 
afraid ' are only gcntccl by comparison with 
tlie contrasted crew with which she must be- 
hold them,* he returns again to the obnoxious 
City people. ' So was you know who, from 
the same fallacy that was put upon the judg- 
ment — — but I will not mortify you.' It has 
been assumed that this was a siicer at Daniel 
Draper, Esq., Councillor at Bombay, and who 
was so much respected 'in that quarter of 
the globe.' 

Mr Thackeray was very bitter on this ■ you 
know who,' also assuming tliat the reference 
was to her husband. It will be seen he was 
referring to the persons whom he had warned 
her against, and that ' strange infatuation' the 
•fallacy that had been put upon her judg- 
ment' by the *— 's.' 

Mr Sterne follows up his proposition: — 
' "Tis true / am ninety-five in constititiion, and 
you but twenty-five ^ — ^ rather too great a dis- 
parity this ! but what I want in youth I will 
make up in wit and good humour. Not Swift 
so loved his Stella. Scarron his Maintcnon, or 
Waller his Sacharissa, as I will love and sing 
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thee, my wife elect All these names, emi- 
nent as they were, shall give place to thine, 
Eliza. 

* Tell me in answer to this that you approve 
and honour the proposal ; and that you would 
(like the S|)ectator's mistress) have more joy 
in putting on an old man's slipper, than in 
associating with the gay. the voluptuous, and 
the young. Adieu I my Simplic-ia. 

' Youre, 

' Tbistham.' 

At this moment of departure he threw out 
some mysterious promises and declarations. 
' May poveHy, distress, anguish, and shame 
be my portion if ever I give thee reason to 
repent the knowledge of me.' • With this 
assen'ation, made in the presence of a just 
God, I pray to Him that so it may tpeed with 
me as 1 deal candidly and honourably u-ith 
thee. Remember that, while 1 have life and 
power, whatever is mine you may style and 
think yours ; though sorry should 1 be if ever 
my friendship was put to t/tc test thus, for your 
own delicacy's sake' — an amusing qualifica- 
tion of generosity. 

' I will live for tliee and my Lydia, be rich 
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for the dear children of my heart, gain wis- 
dom, gain fame and happiness, to share them 
with thee and her in my old age. Once for 
all, adieu ; preserve tliy life steadily, purxuc 
the ends v:c proposed, and let noUiing rob thee 
of those powers Heaven has given thee for 
thy well-being.' This seems to point to a 
future marriage. He had already jocularly 
hinted at it: 'Talking of widows,' he writes 
in a significant passage. ' if ever you are 
such, do not think of giving yourself to some 
wealthy nabob, because I design to marry you 
myself. My wife cannot live long, and I 
know not anyone I should like so well for 
her substitute as yourself.' Mrs Stcmc was 
at the time in wretched health, and often 
within measurable distance of death so that 
this amiable suggestion was not merely 
Utopian. 

* But, Eliza, if tliou art so very ill. still 
put off all thoughts of returning to India 
this year. Write to your hu.sband ; tell him 
the truth of your case. If he is the generous, 
humane man you describe him to be, he can- 
not but applaud your conduct I am CKxiit- 
ably informed that his repugnance to your 
living in England arises only from tlie dread 
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which has entered his brain that thou mayest 
run him into debt beyond thy appointments, 
and tliat he must discharge them. That such 
a creature should be sacrificed for the paltry 
consideration of a few hundreds is too, too 
hard ! Oh 1 my child, that I could witli 
propriety indemnify him for every charge, 
even to the last mite, that thou hast been 
of to him I With joy would I give him my 
whole subsistence — nay, sequester my livings, 
and trust to the treasures Heaven has fur- 
nished my head with for a future subsistence.' 
This seems plmn speaking enough. He would 
send for his wife and daughter, and they 
would all travel together on the Continent — 
*jisA on the banks of the Arno^ which suggests 
Slicllcy who made exactly the same suggestion 
to his wife when he eloped witli Mary God- 
win. He would prescribe for her gratis, the 
rogue I ' You are not the first woman by 
many I have done so for with success I ' 

On Eliza's departure from London. Mr 
Stcme began to keep a journal of his doings 
in l^ondon, specially written to amuse her, 
and which he sent in poitions to her. This 
was described as a vivacious and entertaining 

record, though it has never been published. 

su 
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It was shown to Mr Thackeray by its pos- 
sessor, Mr Gibbs, of Bath, who also sliowed 
it to the present writer. It was curious to 
hold in one's hand this substantial record, 
and look at the crowded and faded characters, 
written on huge sheets of foolscap. 'Upon 
the death of ray father,' says Mr Gibbs, 
'when I was eleven years old, a pile of old 
account books, letters, continonplacc book.s, 
and other papers of no documentary value, 
was set aside as waste, and placed in a room 
where 1 used to play. I looked through the 
papers, and found the journal and letters. 
An early fondness for reading had made me 
acquainted with the well-known extracts from 
the writings of Sterne — The Sivord, The 
Monk, Le Fevre, and a small book containing 
the " Letters of Vorick and Eliza " — and find- 
ing these names in the letters and book, I 
took all I could find and obtained permission 
to preser\'e them, and they have been in my 
possession ever since. How they came into 
the hands of my father, who was a great 
reader and had a large collection of old books, 
I never had any meims of knowing.' He 
added the curious incident that it was dis- 
covered in a plate-warmer ! The joiurnol is 
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full of extraordinary incident, and from a 
hurried perusal, or snatch of perusal, it can 
be seen that it was written in Sterne's most 
characteristic manner. 

* I have found,' Mr Gibbs writes to me, 
' some difficulty in looking over Sterne's Jour- 
nal in selecting a few extracts characteristic of 
him, for they are all characteristic, in the true 
Shandean style. I have copied the enclosed 
for you, presenting the original s-pclling, capital 
letters, and punctuation, and hope you will be 
pleased with the specimen. The lot was given 
me to cut up into spills to light candles with ; 
but as I had read of Yonck and Eliza I looked 
over and kept these. The journal is a con- 
tinuation of one begun when Eli/^ sailed for 
India, and of which the former portion was, it 
appears, sent to her. I wonder what became 
of if 

It is strange that Thackeray should have 
made no use of it Mr Gibbs is *the gentle- 
man of Bath ' alluded to in the lectures on 
' The Four Georges,' • and in a pleasing paper, 
marked by sound critical instinct and research. 



■ ( JVof in "Thf Four Oeotipw," buMn ^ Rn«ni]ahoat Jottnuig : 
Nott* of n iVtrk'i llvlU'iv (Conihill Mhipeiuf, November, 1100). 
Coiuult '■ Thucki'in}* and the Juurnnl " in the " Introdwtkiu '* to 
Tin JquthoI to iHiaa in Uu» «ditJao of Stern«:l 
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addressed to a literary society, he furnished 
some interesting extracts from this curious 
record. * It consists/ he says, ' of assurances 
of liis most fen-ent attachment ; reiterated 
hopes for her return to England, and for the 
re-establishmcnt of their health, and for their 
eventual union. With these are blended re- 
citiils of his frequent illnesses, the bursting of 
blood-vessels in the lungs, complaints of his 
wife's unceasing efforts to get all the money 
she could from him, with incidents of his jour- 
ney and visits.' It shows that the luckless 
clergyman was really suffering fixini his hope- 
less passion, which he did not attempt to con- 
trol. It begins: — 

* Aptil 13. — Wrote the last Farewell to 
Eliza by Mr \Vatts, who sails this Day for 
Bombay — inclosed her likewise th jounil kept 
from th day we parted, to this — so from 
hence continue it till th time we meet again — 
Kti/a doeii th same, so we shall have mutual 
testimonies to deliver hereafter to each other; 
That the Sun has not more constantly rose 
Ai set upon til earth than we ha^'e tliought of, 
h remembered what is more cheering than 
life itself — Eternal Sunshine! Elixa, dark to 
me is all this world without thee & most 
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heavily will every hour pass over my head, till 
that is come which brings thee, dear ^VoInan, 
back to Albion! 

' Dined with Hall &c at the Brawn's Head, 
the whole randcmonium assembled. — supp'd 
together at Hall's — worn out both in body 
St mind U paid a severe reckoning all the 
night 

* A day dedicated to Abstinence & Reflec- 
tion — it what object will employ the greatest 
part of mine, full well does my EHza know. 

' May 22. — Left Bond St & London this 
morning. 

* 23. — Bear my journey badly. — ill & dis- 
pirited all th way — staid two days on the 
road at the A — Bishop of York's — sliewd his 
Grace Ai his Lady St sistcra your Portrait with 
a short but interesting story of my friendship 
for the Original — kindly nursed & honor'd by 
both — Arrived at my Thatclicd Cottage, the 
28th of May.' 

This archbishop was always friendly to him, 
and perliaps felt indulgently towards his follies, 
wishing perhaps to hold some control o^er 
him. It may be doubted, however, if he were 
as tolerant as he is represented in tliis little 
scene. 
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When he reached home he became a prey 
to the most overpowering dejection, and his 
state wiis truly pitiable. The mercurial 
Yorick, it will be seen, could only turn for 
relief to his favourite distraction. Eliza. 

'Jnly 12. — Am ill all day with th Im- 
pressions of yesterdy's accent — can neithr 
eat or drink or sit still 5c write or read. I 
walk like a disturbed spirit abt my garden 
calling up Heaven & thee to come to my 
succour. Couldst thou but write one word 
to me it would be wortli half the world to 
me — my friends write me millions — and 
e^Ty one writes me to flee from my solitude 
and come to tliem ^ I obey th commands of 
my friend Hall who has sent over on pur- 
pose to fetch nie — or else will come himself 
for me. So I set off to-morrow to take sanc- 
tuaiy in Crazy Castle — The Newspapers have 
sent me there alredy by putting in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: — 

'"Wc hear from Yorteshire that Skelton CkstJc is 
the present Rendezvous of the most brilliiuit nits 
of the a^ — the ndmii'ed Author of 7\ittramy Mr 
GHrrick, &c. being there ; and .Mr CoIciriAn and 
many other mcu of wit & Icamiog being every d«jr 
expected." 
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'When I get there, which will be to- 
morrow night, my Eliza will hear from her 
Yorick.' 

Mr Sterne now tells his Brahmine that lie 
is expecting a \'isit from his wife and daughter, 
but, he complains bitterly that Uiey were 
coming ' to fleece and pillage him.' A settle- 
ment was to be made on Mrs Sterne ; an 
estate was to be sold, but they were to settle 
themselves in France. 

'I'm truly acquiescent.' he adds, 'tho' I 
lose the contingency of sun'iving tliem^but 
'tis no matter — I shall have enough — and 
a hundred or two hundred pounds for EUza 
wlienever She will honor mc with putting her 
hand into my Purse.' 

In the uiidst of his probably genuine grief 
at the loss of the Brahmine, he would con- 
descend to some devices that cause a smile, 
and which he little dreamed would one day 
be revealed to the world. As we have huited 
before, it turns out that some of the most 
impassioned portions of the letters sent to 
her were literal copies of his own lovc-Icttcrs 
addressed to Mrs Sterne thirty yeju^ before ! 
It is said that the second Mrs Sheridan made 
a mortiiying discovery of the same kind. The 
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following passage is the same in both, almost 
word for word: — 

' I have just been eating my chicking. Sit- 
ting over it with tears a bitter sauce Eliza ' 
(' my L.' in the first copy). * When Molly 
(Fanny) spread the table cloth, my heart 
fainted witliin me — one solitary plate, one 
knife, one fork, one glass, &c.' After giving 
a * thousand pensive penetrating looks ' at 
the arm-chair (in the case of both the ladies), 
* I laid down my knife and fork, took out my 
handkerchief, clap't it across my face, and 
wept like a child ' — which is all verbatim 
with the old text A female sympathising 
friend, Fanny, becomes Mrs James in the 
new version, who is represented as comfort- 
ing and holding out hopes of a speedy union. 
This was not warrantable, and was only one 
of his many fictions as to Mrs James, who, 
he knew, had great influence with his inamo- 
rato. It was probably the discovery of this 
and other tricks, with perhaps the failure of 
his undertaking to leave her money in his 
will, that excited the bitter animosity of Mrs 
Draper, expressed after his death. 

He was always attached to his daughter, 
and her visit seems to have had the effect 
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of softening him. even to her mother. He 

writes of her to Eliza : ' Never — has she 
vowed — will she give me another sorrowful 
or discontented liour. I have conquer'd Iicr 
as I would every one else by humanity and 
generosity, & she leaves mc more than half 
in love with mc. She goes into the South 
of France, her health being insupportable in 
England and her age — aj xkc now confesses 
ten years more than I thou^t — "an adroit 
stroke this" being on the edge of sixty. So 
God Bless & make the remainder of her life 
happy.' 

The last words in this eurious journal 
are: — 

'Wliat can I say — of what can I write, 
but the yearnings of a heart wasted with look- 
ing & wishing for your return.' 

Mr Sterne's parting utterances were of what 
must be called rather a 'canting' sort 

* I probably shall never see you more ; yet 
flatter myself you will sometimes think of me 
with pleasure, because you must be convinced 
I love you ; ajtd so interest myself in your 
rectitude, that I had rather hear of any evil 
befalling you, than any mant of reverence for 
yourself He makes these assertions 'in the 
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presence of a just God.' ' May the God of 
kindness be kind to, and approve himself thy 
protector ; and for thy daily comfort bear in 
mind this truth, tliat whatever measure of 
sorrow and dulness is thy portion, it wiU be 
repaid to thee in full measure of happiness 
by the Being thou hast wisely chosen for thy 
eUrnat friend.' 

He concludes another of his letters in this 
way, — 'What can I add more in the agitation 
of mind I am in, and within five minutes of 
the last postman's bell, but to recommend thee 
to Heaven, and recommend myself to Htm 
xmth thee, in the same fer^'ent ejaculation ? 
That we may be happy and meet again — 
if not in this zcoHd, in the next.' 

His last words to her were of the same 
character, — ' Adieu ! adieu 1 and with my 
adieus let me ^Ive thee one straight rule of 
conduct that thou hast heard from my lips in 
a thousand forms, but I concentre it in one 
word: Reverence thyself. I sliall probably 
never see you more I ' This he must have 
known was the probability, as indeed it proved 
the certainty. About this time he was being 
visited with forebodings of his awn approach- 
ing end, and those fatal consumptive tokens 
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which had clung to him now for so many 
years, and were becoming more prominent 
every day, must have been significant warn- 
ings. Mrs Draper, too, was in miserable 
health, and scarcely seemed likely to survive 
the voyage. A voyage to India, too, at tliis 
date was a serious undertaking, very costly 
and tedious. A furlough to Europe was a 
rare pleasure, and tlie mere travelling home 
and out again in tlie lumbering Indiamen of 
the day. covered a serious span of human 
life. When therefore w:is Mrs Draper to 
tliink of visiting England and seeing Yorick 
again? 

A plain, prosMc newspaper scrap ^ an 
extract from the shipping news of the day, 
contains the last scene in this little historj' : — 
'Deal, April 8, wind N.E., came down and 
sailed with his majesty's ship Ticectl, Mer- 
lin sloop, and all the outward-bound, Loi-d 
Chatham East Indiaman, Susannah Hays, 
for Cadiz, and Beaver Ilamstrom, for \''enifC.' 

In the following year, when Sterne died 
in a lonely, miserable way at his Bond Street 
lodgings, and thus his complacent anticipa- 
tions of outliving Daniel Draper, his own 
wife, and Mrs Draper herself were com- 
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pletely falsified, ' Eliza's ' adventures began. 
She soon discovered, cither from letters from 
England or from what she heard at Bombay, 
that the admirer of whom she had been the 
idol was, after all, only of clay. Writing 
to a fi^end, in 1772 — and I have seen this 
voluminous document of five or snx folio 
sheets, a 'ship letter,'* in sliort — she makes 
this confession ; * I believed Sterne, implic- 
itly I believed him ; I had no motive to do 
otherwise than believe him just, generous, 
and unhappy — till his death gave mc to 
know that he was tjiintcd with the vices of 
injustice, meanness, and folly.' She was 
thinking of his solemn asseveration made so 
profanely 'in the presence of God.' And 
again : ' I was almost an idolator of his worth, 
while I fancied him the mild, generous, good 
Yoriek we had so often thought him to be.' 
What could have been the revelation which 
thus opened Eliza's eyes ? 1-Iad she learned 
from titc Jameses of that ingenious untruth 
— of his ' falsity * in reference to his city 
friends ? Yet this would have been rather 
flattering to her vanity. Or had certain 
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oommunications been made to Mr Daniel 
Draper by the humorist — for a draft letter 
lich Mr Gibbs found seems to show that 
Torick, in his anxiety to propitiate the hus- 
band, was inclined to slight iJie wife ? • The 
draft remains unfinished,' Mr Gibbs says, 
• and most probably the letter was never 
sent ... it has been much altered, and left 
in some places without connection, and is 
(as nearly as it ean be copied) as follows : — 



* I own it, sir, that the writing a letter to 
a gentleman I have not the honour to be 
known to : a letter likewise upon no kind 
of business (in tlie ideas of the world) is a 
little out of the common course of things ; 
but I'm so myself, and the impulse which 
makes me take up my pen Ls out of tlie 
common way too — for it arises from the 
honest pain I should feel in having so great 
esteem and friendship as I l)car for Mrs 
Draper, if I did not wish to hope and extend 
it to Mr Draper also, I am really, dear 
sir, in love with your wife; but 'tis a love 
you would honour me for, for 'tis so like 
that I bear my own daughter, who is a 
good creature, that I scarce distinguish a 
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difference betwixt it — the moment I had 
would have been the lost 

' I wish it had been in my power to have 
been of true use to Mi's Draper at this 
distance from her best protector. I have 
bestowed a great deal of puins (or rather, 
I should say, pleasure) upon her head — her 
heart needs none — and her head as Utile 
as any daughter of Eve's, and indeed less 
than any it has been my fate to converse 
with for some years. I wish I could make 
myself of any service to Mrs D. wliilst she 
is in India, and I in the world — for 
worldly affairs I would be of none. I wish 
you, dear sir, many years' happiness. 'Tis 
a part of my litany to pray for her health 
and life. She is too good to be lost, and I 
would out of pure zeal take a pilgrimage 
to Mecca to seek a medicine.' 

But it would seem more likely that Eliza's 
hostility was produced by some communica- 
tion from the widow and daughter with whom 
she was presently at strife. The widow and 
neglected wife, a cross invaUd, was likely ta 
feel bitterly towards her. There was no love, 
certainly, lost between them. 

Now there was a letter of her father's in 

MS 
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Lydia's possession in which he speaks of an 
accusation of Mrs Sterne's, that in case of his 
deatlt he intended leaving his daughter to the 
care of Mrs Draper, a rumour he disposed of 
indignantly. ' She could know little of my 
feelings. No, my Lydia, 'tis a lady whose 
virtues I wish thee to imitate that I shall 
entrust my girl to — nor will she put ray 
Lydia imder the painful necessity to fly to 
India for protection.' Mrs Draper seems to 
have had some idea that he contemplated this 
arrangement by her offer to receive Lydia. 
However this may be, nothing is more likely 
than that the widow took care to tell her now 
this indiscreet and too candid opinion of her 
late husband in rcferenee to his ' Brahmine.' 
* Her violence of temper (indeed, I wish not 
to recriminate or be severe just now) and the 
Imtcfulness of her character, were strongly 
urged to me as the cause of his indifferent 
health, the whole of his misfortunes, and the 
evils that would probably shorten his life. 
The \Tsit Mrs Sterne meditated some time 
antecedent to his death he most pathetically 
lamented, as an adventure tlmt would wound 
his peace and greatly embarrass his circum- 
stances — the former on account of the eye- 
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witness he should be to his child's affections 
haling been alienated from him by the artful 
misrepresentations of her mother, under whose 
tutorage slic had ever been, and the latter 
from the rapacity of her disposition, for "xcc/i 
do I know," says he, " t/iat tlte sole intent of 
her visit is to fiecce me. Had I money 
enough, I would buy off her journey, as I 
have done several others, but till my senti- 
mental work is published I shall not have a 
single sou more than will indemnify people 
for my immediate expenses."' 

We may interrupt her letter to quote one 
of Mr Sterne's to his daughter, which shou-s 
Yorick's duplicity : ' 1 am unhappy. Thy 
mother and tliyself arc at a dis'tance from me, 
and what can compensate for such a destitu- 
tion ! For God's sake, persuade her to come 
and fix in England, for life is too short to 
waste in separation I * 

Mrs Draper's letter goes on : ' The very first 
ship wliich left us afterwards ' {i. e., after 
Sterne's dcatli) * I wrote to Miss Sterne by, 
and with all the freedom which my intimacy 
with her father and his communications war- 
ranted, liow could I with any kind of deli- 
cacy mention a person who was hateful to my 
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departed friend, when for the sake of that 
very friend I wished to confer a kindness on 
his daughter, and to enhance the value of it 
solicited her society and consent to share my 
prospects, as the highest favour which could 
be shown to ni}*sclf? Indeed I knew not, 
but Mrs Slemc, from the description I had 
received of her, might be no more, or pri- 
vately confined, if in being, owing to a mal- 
ady which I have been told the violence of 
her temper subjects her to.' She, assisted by 
a Colonel Campbell, set on foot a subscription 
for the family at Bombay; and, as he was 
about to visit England, she recommended him 
as an eligible suitor for Miss Lydia's hand. 

Some years passed by, and Sirs Draper 
was alarmed by other symptoms of hos- 
tility. As Yorick had written to her in a 
warm strain so had she responded, and she 
now discovered that licr letters had not been 
destroyed, and were in the possession of Mrs 
Sterne. That these were of a compromising 
kind, and not likely to make her position 
comfortable in reference to Commissioner 
Draper, is evident from her genuine alarm, 
and the efforts she made to prevent their 
publication. As she wrote to the Jameses: 

SI 
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' To add to my regret for his loss, his widow 
had my letters in her power (I never entcr- 
tfuncd a good opinion of her), and meant to 
subject me to disj^race and inconvenience by 
the publication of them. You know not the 
contents of these letters, and it was natural 
for you to form the worst judgment of them 
when those who had seen 'em reported them 
imfavourably, and were disposed to dislike 
me on that account. My dear ^1, had I not 
cause to feel humbled so circumstaneed. and 
can you wonder at my sensations eommuni- 
cating themselves to my pen ? 

* I have heard some anecdotes extremely 
disadvantageous to the characters of the 
widow and daughter, and that from persona 
who said they had been personally acquainted 
with them both in France and England. . . . 
Some part of their intelligence corroborated 
what I had a tliousand times heard from 
the lips of Yorick, almost invariably re- 
peated. . . . The secret of my lettere, being 
in her hands, had somehow become extremely 
public ; it was noticed to me by almost every 
acquaintance I had in the English ships or 
at tliis settlement This alarmed me, for at 
that time I had never commuuieated the 
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circumstance, and could not suspect you of 
acting by me in any manner which I would 
not have acted in by myself. One gentle- 
man in particular told me tliat botli you and 
I should be deceived if we had the least 
reliance on the honour or principles of Mrs 
Sterne, for that, when she had secured as 
much as she could for suppressing the corre- 
spondence, she was capable of selling it to 
a bookseller aftenvards — by either refusing 
to restore it to you, or taking copies of it 
without our knowledge — and therefore he 
advised me, if I was averse to its publica- 
tion, to take every means in my power of 
suppressing it. This influenced me to write 
to Becket and promise him a reward c<iual 
to his expectations if he would deliver the 
letters to you.' 

The efforts of her kind friends appear to 
have succeeded, for the letters have never 
seen the light, though a sort of spurious 
catch-penny publication was impudently is- 
sued in her name, written, it is to be believed, 
by that notorious fabricator, Coombe. 

It will be seen so far that Eliza was 
something of an intrifpiante, no doubt ow- 
ing to her Eastern birth and associations. 

!S3 
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The escapade that next followed in her 
career rather enfeebles the purely Platonic 
colour of the Yorick and Elliza episode ; yet 
bod he not enjoined her, ' Reverence thyself'? 
Douglas, a 'writer' in Bombay, tells us 
that Mr Draper was a r^^ular Indian, hav> 
ing been born in one of the Company's 
factories near Cape Commorin, He was 
appointed assistant paymaster. In 1762, he 
went with his wife to England. • The 
writer describes him as *a very noble and 
good-humoured man, so dastardly forsaken 
in the elopement from Mazagon.* Daniel 
Draper after being promoted to be chief of 
the factory at Surat, about 1772 had re- 
turned once more to Bombay, where he 
Jived at Belvedere House, a handsome resi- 
dence, remarkable — as Major Wallace de- 
scribes it, who has written a pleasant book 
of Indian travels — 'for its fine situation, 
close to the bay, and for the grand pras- 
pect* This situation was unfortunate, in 
one sense, for the owner. It was well known 

• The dcnth of poor Draper took place in Mntch IWU, «t St 
Jamnt SIrrct. tU' wan ncventy-Mrvcn year* old whrn h« «->« 
Second Coiinsrllor nl Etombaf. [ The accaunt of Drnpcr Riven 
here i-ontniii* tonin UiiiC('Uinc-le». He wna bnrn. not lit Indi*. 
but in KiiKlind. He came to ErixlAud with his wife not Ut 119), 
but in \l<ii.] 
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that Mr Draper was unhappy in not being 
the object of his wife's love.' A writer in 
tlie Times of India many years ago told 
what followed, collected from well-known 
traditions of the place: — 

'There lay off Mazaj^on a king's cutter 
or sloop of war, commanded by a captain 
of the Royal Navy. Whether the captain 
had been a frequent visitor at tlie Coun- 
sellor's bungalow tradition does not tell ; 
but it is pl^ there had been communica- 
tions between tlie ship and that no doubt 
most hospitable mansion, so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed only a few years back. It is said 
that one day, whilst Daniel was securely 
taking his siesta, " his custom of an after- 
noon," his spouse stepped to the water 
side, where a boat from the king's ship 
awaited her, and to that stronghold of the 
waters she was taken.' 

Major Wallace, however, gives her story 
a more romantic cast ' Ha\ing persuaded,' 
he says, 'a gallant captain in the Navy to 
convey her to England on board his \'essel, 
she was so closely watched that she had to 
escape by means of a ladder of ropes sus- 
pended from her bed-chamber verandah. 
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which enabled her at once to jump into 
the boat and into tlie arms of her new pro- 
tector.' Douglas gives the name of the cap- 
tain — Sir J. Clarke. And thus Yorick's 
beautiful and sentimental tcactiing bore firuit 

It is said that Mr Draper 'proceeded to 
put in force every available resource for 
pursuit of the fair fugitive, issuing a procla- 
mation against the captain, and ordering 
one or more of the Indian navy ships to 
scour the seas and pursue after the bucca- 
neer.' About 187* Belvedere House, the 
scene of this escapade, was pulled down, 
owing to the ground being wanted for local 
improvements. 

It is not surprising to find that the vanity 
of our heroine was such that in course of 
time slie became eager to let her connection i 
with Sterne be kno^vn, and she allowed fl 
copies of her famous correspondence to be ^' 

taken by friends. A certain Captain I , ^ 

who was acquainted ivith her in India, used ^ 
to relate how he succeeded in obtaining 
a copy of these famous letters. ' Being a a 
woman,' he says, * of a lively disposition and ™ 
engaging manners, her society was much 
esteemed and eagerly sought alter, tJiough 
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slie usually confined hcrsdf to a fixed circle.* 
He one day mentioned to her that copies 
of a correspondence between her and Sterne 
had been sho\vn to him in England, and 
that he thought that hers were as good as 
Sterne's. Mrs Draper replied tliat no 
letters had passed between them. On which 
tJie captain confessed that when sailing for 
India he had gone to see Abraham Walker, 
the Deal pilot, who showed him Sterne's 
letter, recommending Eliza to his care, but 
he would not sell it nor allow a copy to be 
taken. She replied laughingly, ' You de- 
serve to know a secret for the pains you 
take to discover it' She then gave him a 
copy of the correspondence, assuring him 
that the motive of her denial was to protect 
herself from too curious inquiries. The 
captain took the letters with him to Eng- 
land, but they were destroyed in a curious 
way, someone having poured an acid into 
his desk with a \iew of destroying some 
important legal documents. 

No doubt this exhibition of anxiety to 
secure her letters tickled the vanity of the 
heroine and tempted her into this indis- 
cretion. The next step was to print them. 
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The !ady came to England, and a publisher 
issued them, from whose st«tcmenl it would 
appear that she had fonnally authorised 
this publication. 

* It is very much to be lamented.' he 
says. ' that Eliza's modesty was invincible to 
all tlie publisher's endeavours to obtain her 
answers to Uiose letters ; her wit, penetra- 
tion, and judgment, her happiness in the 
epistolary style, so rapturously commended 
by Mr Sterne, could not fail to furnish a 
rich entertainment for the public. The pub- 
lisher could not help telling her that he 
wished to God she really was possessed of 
that vanity witli which she was charged : to 
■which she replied that she was so far fix)m 
acquitting herself of vanity, that she sus- 
pected tliat to be the cause why she could 
not prevail on herself to submit her letters 
to the public eye ; for although Mr Sterne 
was partial to everything of hers, she could 
not hope that the world would be so too. 

Mr Wilkes was one of her friends — and 
perhaps admirers — and this may have been 
one of the reasons that interfered with his 
undertaking his life. We have this rather 
sensible letter of hers to 'the patriot*: — 
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thank you for the French volume, Mr 
Wilkes, and I really feel myself obliged for 
tlie English pages ; tho' the Eulogium which 
accompanied tltem makes me half afraid of 
indulging in something which I presume to 
call taste for the pleasure of wit and con- 
versation, as there is nothing which I ought 
to be more apprehensive of than Praise 
from distinguLshed persons because it ever 
has had too powerful an effect on my 
imagination to render mc capable of aspir- 
ing to merit in capitid instaiKxs. I say not 
this witJi a view to disqualify and extort 
|| refinements in flatter)', but from such a con- 
sciousness of my own imbecility as makes 
me very serious when reduced to the neces- 
sity of self-examination. If, therefore, you 
have the generosity which I take you to 
have, you will rather endeavour to correct 
my fmblesse than to add to it by your 
encomiums. I request my compliments, if 
you please, to Miss Wilkes, and am your 
much obliged and most obedient, 

'Eliza Drapeb. 
'SCNDAY AlTERXOOK, Mar. 22.* 
There is another letter of hers, signed 
'your grateful child,' eight pages long — a 

239 
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regular 'ship's' letter — and which is writ- 
ten In a quiet, sensible strain. I give some 
portions of it. 

' He (Draper) has lost his two clerks, and 
if I was not capable of assisting & main- 
taining his correspondence for him, I know 
not what he would do at this juncture. I 
only fulfil my duty, & hai'e not the least 
merit in it — as a good Pur\'oe, that thor- 
oughly understood English, and spelled prop- 
erly, would answer his views still better. 
Louisa is very advantageoiLsly married to 
the Commander of oiu* Forces, a Colonel 
Pemblc : he is handwimc, amiable, and mag- 
nifiecnt in bis temper: his income amounts 
to 30,000 Rupees a year: but I fear tliey 
stand little chance of saving a fortune, as 
tbey are gay, extravagant. 4c fond of com- 
pany, but I know not if it signifies much, 
as they love India, are healthy, admired, and 
Gstccmed here, and not very desirous of 
exchanging affluence in the Eastern clime. 
They are on no terms with the Governor, 
neither visiting or being \isited by him. . . . 
I hope to be fevoured with long and inter- 
esting letters from Europe by our next 
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ship. England, which was nlwa^'s dear to 
me, was never so mucli so as now ! The 
welfare of my deai* children sits ver}' near 
my heart. & I cannot help feeling great 
anxiety on their account, tlio' I am con- 
fident of Mrs Whitehall's care & best atten- 
tion to their true interest God preserve 
the poor Babes. May tliey live to give sat- 
isfaction to their parents, and reflect honor 
on their amiable Protectors. 1 hope you 
bad an agreeable summer in the society of 
my friend & little (?) by presenting my com- 
pUments to him, & best wishes for his 
health ii enjoyment of England. We now 
wish him our head again. Would to heaven 
he had not left us a prey to the foolish 
policy and low cunning of a Hodges. The 
wish is entirely general — not a moist eye 
or grave countenance will be visible on his 
departure. O, he is gloriously hated and, I 
prognosticate, ever will be so, even by the 
wife of his bosom, if he is dotard enough 
with his jealous propensities & selfish partic- 
ularities to make a second choice. But no 
— his avarice will pre%'ent his marrj'ing 
again ; for a good woman would loathe his 
wealth with such an incumbrance as him- 
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self — and a bad one . . . happy — prays your 
ever grateful child ... — Eu2a Drafeb. 

•Teluchekby, Ap. 1769. 

* P. S, — Mr Draper presents his most re- 
spectful complimeDts, with the sincerest as- 
surances of hi-s doing everything in his power 
for Stephen, if you send liim to Bombay.' 

It was during her residence in England 
that Eliza became acquainted with the Ahb(i 
Raynal, who celebrates her charms and merits, 
as wc Imve seen, in some extraordinary rap- 
tures. ' Men declared,' he saj-s, ' that no 
woman ever possessed so many graces, and 
even her own sex, which was rare, joined in 
their praise.' Yet she was ' only good-look- 
ing — not very good-looking.' She it was 
who inspired all his works, a statement not 
warranted by the facts, for the encomium is 
not found in tlieir first edition, nor can we 
accept his statement that on her death-bed 
Eliza's thoughts were occupied with /lim. 
She said, it seems, ' This muse now look- 
ing down upon you is the Muse of History. 
This di\inity floating in the air is Fame, 
who has brought me you.' In return he 
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registered a solemn vow that he would never 
write a line 'in which the world should not 
recognise his friend.' 

Eliza died, as her tomb records, on August 
8, 1778, aged only 85. ' Genius and benevo- 
lence,' says the inscription, ' were united in 
her,* but, as her admirer admitted, she was 
sadly deficient in the first ; while Daniel 
Draper and Mis Sterne, the widow, could 
most sincerely testify to her benevolence. 
She left two daughters, whom Walker, an 
Irish antiquarian, once met at Harrogate and 
found agreeable. 

Such is the story of Yorick and Eliza.* 

* [Most of thlj chapter first upeared to CortMU Maaanit* for 
JwielSBT.J "-»— - 
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THIS agitating episode and his late fit of 
illness left him very low in spirits and 
weak in body. He was beginning to 
find that his methods of life were unsubstan- 
tial, and offered but poor solace. He was es- 
tranged from his wife, who, it is probably the 
truth, could not live with him, while the public 
was beginning to look askance at hira. 

* I am unhappy,' he wrote ; ' thy mother 
and thyself at a distance from me, and what 
can compensate for such a destitution ? For 
God's sake, persuade her to come and fix in 
England, for Ufe is too short to waste in 
separation, besides, 1 want thee near me, thou 
child and darHng of my heart' He added 
too, as a motive that might influence Mrs 
Sterne, that people would naturally say their 
separation was from choice and not necessity. 
This piteous appeal from the hopeless Shan- 
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dean — writing in his Bond Street lodgings, 
ill in mind, broken down in body, at last 
»ccms to have produced an effect 

Presently he had a relapse. He used to 
dine witli his friends in Gcrrard Street on 
Sundays, and he was foolish enough to ven- 
ture out on a cold Sunday after taking a 
' James' Powder ' — one of those fatil James' 
Powders wliich brought on Goldsmith's end. 
The results were, ' bad nights and much 
feverish agitation,' and the remedies were of 
the usual Sangrado order — bleeding two days 
in succession, leaving him 'almost dead.' He 
wrote to his friends from his bed an affec- 
tionate letter, full of gratitude. The phyri- 
cian, he said, told him his illness arose from 
his catching cold after the James' l*owder ; 
* but he is mistaken,' said Mr Sterne, grace- 
fully and aflTectionately, ' for I am certain 
that whatever bears that name must have 
efficacy with me. This friendly inquiry from 
Gerrard Street has poured balm into what 
blood I have left ... If I continue mending, 
it will yet be some time before I have strengtli 
enough to get out in a carriage. My first 
visit will be on a visit of true gratitude. I 
leave my kind friends to guess where. A 
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thousand blessings go along with this, and 
may Heaven preserve you both. Adieu, my 
dear sir, and dear lady.' 

He presently concluded that country air 
was the fitting restorative — and that it would 
be well for him to exchange Bond Street 
for Coxwould as speedily as he could. By 
Jlay the first • he was well again, and possibly 
* merry and as mischievous as a monkey.* 
What this being as * merry and mischievous 
as a monkey' meant in Mr Sterne's mind, 
it is not difBcult to guess from his letter to 
the * Hannah,' before quoted, and which was 
written about this time-t Nay, in this very 
letter to Mrs James, he gives an account 
of a strange Shandean adventure that befel 
him, and which it is extraordinarj' that any 
one should tliink of writing to a correct and 
modest lady. He had fixed his departure for 
the first of May,J but could not resist an 
invit-ition from Lord and Lady Spencer, who 
had made up a party to dine and sup — ex- 
pressly for him. He had not lost his hold 
upon his fashionable friends. An earl heard 

• (Ni>t unlil Hie niMrllc of May, wm Stcme well enough ta 
' think of rvlurniiiK to Coxwutd. | 



t |Tli(? [Innnnh Irttm are ptui^i] too early bf Mt Pltig«nl± 
ley tieJonii to the followinK October •nd November. I 
t IThit hhoiild bc"the twcn^-Hnt of AUy.") 
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of his illness at Bath, and wrote up eagerly 
to inquire after him. To him Mr Steme 
imparted a few sound reflections which had 
suggested themselves while he lay sick and 
broken in Bond Street ; the * few treacherous 
supports ' the mind leans on in the world, 
'the feigned comjnimon of one — tlie flattery 
of a second — the cinUties of a thirds they 
all deceive.* In these latter days of his hfe, 
light of this sort seems to have been breaking 
in upon him — strange whispers, which came 
to him when he lay exhausted with his sunk 
and beaten ehest and bloodless frame, and 
found a second to think over his gay, wild 
racket of an existence. 

Thus, the next morning — a Friday * — 
when his chaise was at the door * to take and 
convey this poor body to its li^l settlement,' 
he wrote a hasty line to an Irish gentleman 
of fashion — ' J. Dillon, Esquire.' one of the 
March, Selwyn, and Gilly Williams cStciie. 
' I am ill — very ill,' he said ; * I am sick, both 
soul and body — it is a cordial to me to hear 
it is different with you. I am glad you are in 
a fair road to happiness ; enjoy it long, my 
dear Dillon, wliilst I — no matter what .* 
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He concludes : * You rogiie! you have locked 
up my boots, and I go bootless home, and fear 
1 shall go bootless all my life.' 

He travelleti slowly, and was until Monday 
morning reaching Newark where he arrived 
much cxiiaustcd. * Conveyed thus far.' as he 
wrote from the hotel to Stevenson, 'like a 
bale of cadaverous goods consigned to Pluto 
and Company, lying at the bottom of my 
chair upon a large pillow, which I had the 
pr^voyance to purchase before 1 set out ; ' and 
there is something like pathos in his com- 
plaint He goes on : ' I am worn out. . . . 
I know not what is the matter with me ; 
but some derangement presses hard upon tJiis 
machine; still I think it will not be over at 
this bout My love to Lee. We sliall all meet 
from the cast and from the south, and (as at 
last) be happy together. My kind respects 
to a few. — I am, dear Hall, truly yours, &c.* 

There is a sad quaintness in these few sen- 
tences very ^mple and natural. But his 
friend could readily have told him what was 
the di'rangement that pressed upon the poor 
machine. That imprudent dinner and supper 
at Lord Spencer's, which he rose from bis bed 
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to go to, was but one more instance of the old 
Yorick folly. On the road, near Doncaster. 
he was so exhausted, tliat he had to stop at 
the archbisliop's, with whom he remained two 
days. His Grace, therefore, had not been 
affcc-ted by the remonstrance that hud been 
addressed to him. 

W'hen Mr Sterne was again established at 
Coxwould, liaving been conveyed tliither in his 
post-chaise *a bale of cadaverous goods,' his 
health began to improve. The 'good air, a 
quiet retreat and quiet reflection along with 
it, with an ass to milk and another to ride out 
upon, all do wonders.' And here, in this let- 
ter, we tnice more of that altered and subdued 
tone which visited lilm during these latter 
months of his life — foresliadowings. as it were, 
of a final issue — with doubts as to whether hb 
had been exactly the sort of life he could look 
back on without disquiet ' I shall Uve this 
year, nt least, I hope,' he wTote. * be it but to 
give the world, before I quit it, as good impret- 
siom of me as you have,' so he wrote to the 
black Sancha ' I would only covenant for 
just so much health and spirits as are suflicient 
to carry my pen through the task I ha\-e set 
it this summer. But I am a resigned being. 

Sit 
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Sancho, and take health and sickness just as 
the light and darkness, or the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, tliat is, just as it pleases God to 
send them.* This task which he hoped to be 
spared to finish, was his Scntimcntai Joiimej/. 
It seems as though he may have intended to 
atone for past offences against decency, by liis 
treatment of men and manners in this book ; 
and it is curiously corroborative of this view, 
that the first volume does not contain a line 
oflTensive to morals, and is, on the contrary, 
pervaded with a gentle and subdued tone of 
sympathy, quite in harmony with the key in 
which he was writing. At this time, too — 
possibly because some of his cloth were look- 
ing coldly on hJra — he seems to have been 
incUncd to deal with them less indulgently ; 
for he had made Mr Shandy and the Captain 
take a ride to 'save a beautiful wood which 
the Dean and Chapter were hewing down to 
give to the poor," and tlien added a sarcastic 
note to the effect that Mr Shandy 'must 
mean the poor in spirit, inasmuch as they 
divided tlie money amongst themselves' — a 
personal allusion to a Dean and Chapter very 
near him, who had, perhaps, insisted on sacri- 
ficing some pretty wood near Coxwould. He 
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also intnxluccd his former patron, the Bishop 
of Gloucester. ' For what has this book done,' 
he said, alluding to his Tristram, 'more than 
the Legation of Mosa, or the Taie of a Tub, 
that it may not swim down the gutter of Time 
along «itli them ? ' 

He had bt^n to find an inexpressible 
relish in his place at Coxwould. He enjoyed 
his country associates, and felt as 'happy as 
a prince.' A shower of letters poured in upon 
him, all calling him to Scarborough, where 
the 'jolly set,' i. c, 'Lord Granby and Co.,' 
were expecting htm impatiently. Whether 
hova being engaged with his books, or from 
some more wholesome feeling, he resisted 
the temptation. He described his new pas- 
toral Ufe to his friend Lee in a very tempting 
picture, like all his pictures : ' 'Tis a land of 
plenty ; 1 sit down alone to venison, 6sh, 
and wild fowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, 
with curds, and strawberries and cream, and 
all the simple plenty whicii a rich valley 
under Hamilton Hills can produce; with a 
clean cloth on my table, and a bottle of w^inc 
on my right hand to drink your health. 1 
have a hundred hens and chickens about my 
yard ; and not a parishioner catches a hare. 
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rabbit, or a trout but he brings it as an 
offering to me.' This last Ls a little tcsti- 

»raony of popularity. His friend had been 
unsuccessful in some sentimental attachment, 
and Mr Stcmc adds, that he would give him 
an invitation to Coxwould, * for absence could 
I lessen no attachment which virtue inspires!' 
lie did not UTite to inquire about the lady, 
'for,' he adds, "even How d'ycs to invalids, 
or to those who had been lately so, either 
call to mind what is past, or what may return ; 
at least 1 find it so.' 
He had now got a post-chaise of his own, 
with *two long-tailed horses,' in which he 

I took airings every day. He had many pas- 
toral enjoyments, but he owned, sadly, that 
he had ' v:hat xms worat of all, a disquieted 
heart to reason iciifu' To his friend Hall 
Stevenson, a week or so later, he opened his 

I soul, with the same dispiriting, and almost 
despairing confession, 'As you are so well," 
he said in August, ' rejoiee, therefore, and let 
your heart be merry; mine ought upon the 
same score, for I have never been so well since 
I left college, and should be a marvellous happy 
f man, but for some reficctions which bow down 
my spirits; but if I Uve but even three or four 

MS 
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years, I viR acgttit myself rdth honour; and 

— no matter / We will talk this ovor wttcn 
we meet' 

To his kind fiicnds, the Jameses, he wrote 
very much in the same dejected tone. All 
his letters to them were of the same genuine 
afiectionate pattern. 

* It is with as much true gratitude as ever 
heart felt, that I sit down to thank my dear 
friends, Mr and Mrs James, for the continu- 
ation of their attention to me ; but for this 
last instance of their humanity and polite- 
ness to me, I must ever be their debtor — I 
never can thank you enough, my dear friends, 

and yet I thank you from my soul and 

for the single day's happiness your goodness 
would have sent me, I wish I could send you 

back thousands 1 cannot, but they will 

come of themselves and so God bless you. ^ 

— I am now got perfectly well, but was ^^M 
month after my arrival in the country in but 

a poor state mj/ body has ffot the start, 

and is at present more at ease than my mind 

but this world is a school of trials, and 

so heaven's will be done I — I hope you have 
both enjoyed all that I have wanted and 
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to complete your jc^, that your little lady 
flourishes like a vine at your table, to which 
I hope to see her preferred by next winter, 
I am now beginning to be truly busy with my 
SentimentalJoumey — the pains and sorrows 
of this life having retarded its progress — but 
I shall make up my lee-way, and overtake 
eoery body in a very short time. 

' What can I send you that Yorkshire 
produces? tell me — I want to be of use to 
you, for I am, my dear friends, with the 
truest value and esteem, 

* Your ever obliged, 

'L. Stebnz.* 

Mrs Sterne, as we have seen, had now 
settled to come to England ; she had at last 
yielded to her husband's importunities, and 
announced her intention ; but, by some fa- 
tality, about half a dozen of Mr Sterne's 
letters to her had gone astray, which gave 
him a good deal of concern, 'as it wore the 
aspect of unkindness, which she hy no means 
merits from me.' This was to his friends 
the Jameses. 

It was now the beginning of August. In 
June he was *in high spirits: care nev^ 
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enters his cottage." But now the spirits had 
fallen to zero. He sat moping in his vicarage, 
with no other company than his cat ' I long 
to return to you,' he wrote to Crazy Castle ; 
' but I sit here alone as solitary and sad as 
a tom-cat, which, by-the-bye, is all the com- 
pany I keep ; he follows me from the parlour 
to the kitchen, into the garden, and every 
place. I wish I had a dog. My <laughter^^ 
will bring mc one.' ^| 

We have a sketch of his dog in a letter to ^i 
his daughter about this time; and again we 
must remark the gentle, simple tone he was 
gradually falling into. * My plcasiu'es are 
few in compass. My poor cat sits purring 
beside me. Your lively French dog shall 
have his place on the other side of my fire; 
but if he is as devilish as when I first saw 
him, I must tutor him, for I u-iU not have 
my cat abused. In short, I will have nothing 
devilish about me.* 

About tliis time he lost the use of his 
chaise and ' long'tail'd horses,* from an acd- 
dent to his postilioa One of Mr Stcmc'g 
pistols had gone off in his hand — a mishap 
which, told by his master, becomes Shandean. 
'He instantly fell on his knees,' vnxtte Mr 

SM 
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Steme, 'and said Our Father which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name, — at which, 
like a good Christian, he stopped, not re- 
membering any more of it The affair was 
not so bad as he at first thought, for it has 
only bursten two of his fingers (he says).' 

By the end of this month, too, he was 
' bad again.' The old spitting of blood ^'isited 
him once more. As he lay weak and ex- 
hausted upon his back, some neighbour 
made his way upstairs to see him. * That 

unfeeling brute ' says Mr Steme in 

his odd way, 'came and drew my curtains, 
and with a voice like a trumpet, halloed in 
my ear, "2 — ds, what a fine kettle of fish 
you have brought yourself to." In a faint 
voice I bade him leave me, for comfort sure 
was never administered in so rou^ a manner.' 
This little scene, short as it is, is very graphic, 
and ludicrous. In &ct, all the little sketches 
that turn up in his letters show plainly that 
his humour of Tristram came naturally to 
him, and broke out on other occasions than 
when he was at bis desk writing for the 
press.' 
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AT the beginning of September, he was 
tempted to go to Scarborough for 
some sea-bathing. He remained but 
tea days, and dunng that time was the 
guest of an Irish bishop — 'one of the best 
of our bishops' — most Hkely Dr Jemmatt 
Browne, Bishop of Cork.* * His household 
consisted of & gentleman and two ladies, 
which, with the good bishop and myself, 
made so good a party, that we kept much 
to ourselves.' 

His 'mitred host' took a great fancy to 
him, and tried to tempt him over to Ireland 
by a living. They left Scarborough together, 
and being fifteen miles 'off.' the bishop and 
his family went on to F<ondon, and Mr 
Sterne returned home. His friends, the 
Jameses, heard that he had actually gone 

■ This i» the onlf Irish bisbopV mme «a fiod in the liit of 
■ubscrlbcn to his St»tiBunial Jommty. 
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up to London with the episcopal par^ 
and were a little wounded at his not com* 
ing to tJictn. ' This, I suppose, was the 
reason assigned for my being there. Charity,' 
adds Mr Steme bitterly, thinking of the 
old calumnies tlmt persecuted Yorick, ' xvould 
add a Uitle to the account, and give out that 
'txas on the score of one, and pcrhajfs both 
of the ladies.' 

The Avignon ladies were now at length 
starting for England. There was a little 
gaiety and a little business to be got through 
before they were to leave. The gaieties were 
a series of Jctcs champiires, given by the 
Marquis de Sade. a relation of his friend the 
abb<i of the same name. The Dowager Lady 
Carlisle met the abb^ later, and thought 
him 'the Uveliest little old man' she Iiad 
ever met The business was the drawing 
on Mr Steme for forty louis,' a draft he at 
once took measures to provide for. Mrs 
Steme, who had a little estate of her own, 
was consulting tlie Paris banker on purchas- 
ing a little annuity for her daughter ; and 
Mr Steme knowing, perhaps, that advice 
from him might be accepted doubtfully, 
advised her to insure her life. For, as he 
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truly said, if Mrs Sterne died before his 
daughter, tlie Iiitter would suffer seriously. 

He was still desponding. To a ' Sir Wil- 
liam.' another of his roystcring friends, who 
was pressing him to come back to Scar- 
borough, and bantering him freely, he wrote 
a little banter in return, ■— ' Knough of sucli 
nonsense. The past is over, and I can justify 
myself unto myself— can you do as much? 
No, faith ! " You can feel." Ay, so can 

my cat. but caterwauling disgusts 

me: I hod rather raise a gentle flame than 
have a different one raised on mc. Now, I 
take Heaven to witness, after all this badi- 
nage, my heart is innocent ; and the sporting 
of my pen is equal — Just eqiuil to what I did 
in my boyish days, tcken I got astride of a 
stiek and galloped cnmay. The truth is tMs 
— that my pen governs me, not me my pen,* 
And though there is a reckless, half-defiant 
tone in this declaration, still, taking it with 
what he has said so lately, and the gaiety 
of the man to wtiom it is spoken, we may 
possibly accept it as a genuine and sincere 
profession of the spirit that guided him when 
he wrote liis strange, rambling Shandy olla 
podrida. 
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To the same gentleman he spoke of the 
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new work then fust advancing, which was 
convince him and others ' that my feelings 
are from the heart ; and then that heart is 
not of the worst of moulds. Praised be God 
for my sensibility* I Though it has often 
made nie wretched, yet I xvould not exchange 
it for all the pkasurci the grossett scnsuaUM 
ever felt.' 

On tlie last day of September the travellers 
got to York ; and going in with his chaise 
Mr Sterne met his wife and darling daughter 
once more. With tlie latter he was in rap- 
tw%s; and the fond father, writing to his 
friends, eould not contain his delight at her 
manners, mind, figure, and ever}'thing about 
her. She had come back * an elegant, ac- 
complished Uttle slut* • Nature, my dear 
Panchaud ' — the bimker had overpowered 
them with civilities as tliey passed tbrough 
Paris — ' breathes in all her composition, 
and except a little vivacity, a-A/cA is a fault 
in the vcorldxtx live in, 1 am fully ocratent 
with her mother's care of her ; for she is as 
accomplished a slut as France can produce.' 
Charming, indeed, are all his letters wherein 
tliis favoured child figures ; and for tlie sake 
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of this afTection — so true, so simple, so 
natural — much may be forgiven him. A 
cold, professional sentimentalist, hawking 
about his tears and sliam sorrows could not 
have found room for so homely a tiling as 
mere paternal affection. 

To the Jameses he described her in the 
same fond terms some six weeks afterwards, 
when the sense of surprise and novelty might 
have worn off. * She is a dear, good crea- 
ture, affectionate, and most elegant in body 
and mind ; she is all Heaven could give me 
in a daughter, but like other blessings, not 
pven but lent ; for her mother loves France, 
and this dear part of me must be torn from 
my arms to follow the mother, who seems 
inclined to establish her in France, where 
she has had many advantageous offers. Do 
not smile at my weakness, when ! say I don't 
wonder at it' 

\Vith Coxwould now re-peopled, he pushed 
on steadily with his new book, and 'spurred 
on his Pegasus,' in order to ha\'e it ready for 
the customary Christmas offering. He found 
it an agreeable labour, and 'suited to tlie frame 
of mind I have been in for some time past ; ' 
but later on he admitted to a noble friend tliat 

XT 
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he had ' worn out both my spirits and my 
body with the Sentimental Journey,' and bad 
' torn my whole frame into pieces by my feel- 
ings." There was no doubt but that his 
ncn'cs were giving way, and he was lajing 
out his favourite remedy — a. visit to London, 
at Christmas, with his new wares — a visit in 
whicli his wish to sec his friends, the Jameses, 
again had some share. * I long sadly to see 
you,' he wrote to them. * ^Vith what pleas- 
ure shall I embrace your little pledge, \vhom 
I hope to see every hour increasing in stat- 
ure and favour botli with God and man. I 
kiss all your hands with a most devout and 
fiiendly heart No man can wish you more 
good tfian your mca^e friend does —few so 
much, for I am with infinite cordiality, ^^ti- 
tude, and honest affection, etc.' That he was 
thinking of them with a sincere regard at a 
distance, is plain from a postscript to an earl 
of his acquaintance. ' If your lordship is in 
town this Spring, I should be happy if you 
became acquainted with my friends in Gerrard 
Street ; you would esteem the husband and 
honour the wife. She is the reverse of most 
of her sex : they have various pursuits ; she 
but one, tltat of pleasing her husband.' 
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By the beginning of December he and Mrs 
Sterne had their plans finally arranged. She 
was determined to return to France with her 
daughter in the Spring, but in the raeantime 
a house 'ready furnished' had been hired in 
York, where they might spend tlie ^vinter and 
have some gaiety. Mr Sterne was to go up to 
I^ndoD in January with his book and stay a 
month or two there. Surely this was consid- 
erate on the part of the father, who did not 
wish in his absence to consign them to the 
solitude of Coxwould. Nor must It be sup- 
posed that these expeditions of his were 
without direct profit to all their interests. 
Already another Irish bishop,* the Bishop of 
Ross, was making him oilers, and an advan- 
tageous exchange of linngs had been propased 
to him — to ^ve up Sutton and Stillington« 
for £350 a year in Surrey, and only thirty 
miles from London. But he rejected the rich 
offer and the Surrey preferment If his wife 
and daughter would have gone with him he 
might have been tempted. • With her sweet, 
light burden in my arms.' he wrote of his 
Lydia, ' I could get fast up the hill of pre- 

* [Out of Dr Jnninall Brown, tlie Bishop of Cork and Rois, Mr 
Fltigcrald tatkei two bubops, one for Cork uid one for Rou, | 
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ferment if I chose it, but without my Lydia, 
if a mitre were offered me it would sit 
uneasily upon my brow.' Tliese episcopal 
dreams were unsubstantial enough. Though 
it ' hailed mitres ' not a single one was to 
fall on Yorick's head ; but it is clear that 
he was now on the road to some smaller 
preferment. 

When they had completed their arrange* 
ments and moved into York, his spirits began 
to sink again. Every day was bringing him 
nearer that separation. ' My heart bleeds, 
Lee,' he WTotc with true pathos, 'when I 
think of parting with my child — 'twill be 
like the separation of soul and body . . . and 
equal to nothing but what passes at that 
tremendous moment: and like it in one re- 
spect —for she tcill be in one kingdom whiht I 
am in another. You will laugh at my weak- 
ness,' he goes on, ' but I can't help it — for 
she is a dear, disinterested girl.' And then 
he tells with pride of a little trait of character, 
how he had put ten guineas into her hiind 
for her 'private expenses' at York, and how 
she had refused this present on tlie plea that 
tlieir journey home had already ' straitened 
him,' and that she would rather put a hun- 
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dred guineas in his pocket ' than take ten out 
of if 

But now on the eve of his departure he 
was once more seized with the old shape of 
ilhiess — ' east down by a fever and bleeding 
at the lungs,' which kept him in bed tliree 
weeks. Hut he stJ-ugglcd Uirough — the last 
time he was to struggle through — and rose 
•worn down to a shadow.' and weak as a 
child. In this state he was comforted by a 
letter from his friends, the Jameses, and wrote 
them a letter which reflects the tone of his 
mind.* ' I Iiad the favour of yours,' he says, 
' which, till to-day I have not been able to 
thank you both kindly for, as I now cordially 
do, as well as for all your professions and 
proofs of goodwill to me. I will not and 
have not balanced accounts with you in this. 
All I know is tliat I honour and value you 
more than I do any good creatures upon 
earth. . . . And that I would not ^vish 
your happiness, mid the success of whatever 
conduces to it, more than I do, was I your 
brother. ... I tliank you, my dear friend, 
for what you say so kindly about my daugh- 

" 1 vcnturr to quote more of thrsc Irtlrre to Ihf J«infiri thnn 
of OBJ othen. u ihej are Iraportutt tcttiaKtoics to hiii chancier. 
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Irish belle — tlie beautiful Coventry — who 
had killed herself with white lead, sternly 
insisted should be flung into tlie Sor^c before 
she set out * I will have no rouge put on 
in England,' was his firm decision, and per- 
haps tlie liarshest tiling he ever wrote to her. 
She was left behind for the gay York winter : 
certain of the admiration which her natural 
charms and French manners were sure to 
attract; certain, at least, of being pointed to 
with interest and curiosity, as the lively 
daughter of quaint Tristram. The father of 
Mr Waterton, the pleasant traveller and skil- 
ful naturaUst, used to tell his son how he 
had been introduced to Miss Lydia Sterne at 
the great York balls in Lord Burlington's As- 
sembly Rooms, and bad often stood up with 
her for a minuet. 

Mr Steme was again at his old Bond Street • 
lodgings, and already found his health a litde 
better. • I continue to mend," he wrote to 
his friends in Gerrard Street upon the first 
day t of the New Year, ' and doubt not bi 
this, with all other evils and uncertainties 



■ iSteriM occupied rooms at nnaiber 41, OT«t « riOt-tag 
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life, will end for the best.' It was a wet 
morning and he was afraid to go out. so he 
writes to send all compliments and best wishes 
to the firesides. He was ' half engaged or 
more ■ for the Sunday, but would try hard 
to get off; if unsuccessful, he would ' glide 
like a shadow uninvited to Gerrard Street 
some day this week, that we may eat our 
bread and meat in love and peace together. 
God bless you both.' But with all this jeal- 
ous care of himself he could not resist the old 
seductions, and before long was mortgaged 
heavily, weeks in advance, to the old fatal 
round of parties and entertainments, 'lyed 
down,' as he put it, 'neck and heels twice 
over.* Yet it seems to have been more a 
feeling of inability to resist, than a sense of 
enjoyment ; for he complains witli weariness 
of the invasion of his rooms in Bond Street 
by streams of company, who came in the 
morning and did not leave until dinner-time. 
After these levees a sense of utter prostration 
used to come upon him. 

It is Northcote who picked up a curious 
and in part improbable story about Sterne's 
conversation, the date of which may be about 

this time. Sir Joshua had a dinner-party, at 
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which the weU-known ^t^s Carter, a pious 
lady of the day, was a guest ; and it is said 
that during the dinner she attacked Mr Steme 
for his free conversation with such wit and 
severity, tlmt he never reco\'ered lliis sharp, 
public reprimand. It is improbable that one 
who had seen so much of the world could 
have been so sensitive, but we may be inclined 
to suspect, if the story be true, that with that 
subdued feeling and sense of the hopelessness 
of his recovery which was now weighing on 
his mind, he may have shown a depression 
at the reproof, which those who were present 
might have imputed to the lady's powers of 
reproach. There was quite enough in the 
state of his health at that time to account 
reasonably for his death.* 

* 1 fc«I Botne dclimcy m loufhiii); on the subject of t*0 
■ticritotu rrlnlinn to Sterne's speech nnd mnnnen In *ortcW j bHi 
an impartial bionrnplier coalA not pnu thrm bj. Doctor JohoMa 
loll) Sir John llnwkinii Ihnt the only fnTiuinn he bad bren io 
Sterile 'i xonely. the. Initcr hnd rihlliitril a vrry IndKmt print { 
ami D(X-tor Dihilln iiiriiti"tis h»i'inK hciiril of a copy of Ui« Stmti- 
mtnl'U Jounif)/, illustmlrd by Strmr hiicself witli very Ktan 
pictures, Ti.'stiinoiiy of this sort, coining from two such distlKt 
quuttrri. {tocH. indMsl. tr*rm of weight- To the lost uiccdotei 
however, llicre is quite iic«nvincin((«n»wer. Thc,/o<rrB4jr»pp(«tcd 
■bout • week before hi* Inst lllneni ~ in fact, itt > time wbm be 
wu alrcudy phynicnlly helpleu and in the itm^P of death. In tte 
tone and temper he wan tnm. and wtth thir ronK'lowsncu that bto 
end wa* not far away, it SMsnt utterly improbable tbkt be cooU 
ha>c hiid time or opporiiinlty for Nch an ouliafw. It may be Mid 
thst il WM the MS. of the book, wtlttaa wmaj himiUw before, tliat 
wa« to adorucd i but Uii* I have »een, and vten are do meb Wat- 
tit 
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While in Bond Street, he received iirom 
America a present of a rather odd sort. A 
Doctor Eustace had come into possession of a 
curiously-carved walliing-stick which had be- 
longed to 'Governor Dobbs.' This 'piece of 
Shandean statuary' Mrs Dobbs presented to 
Doctor Eustiicc, and he forwarded it to the 
autlior of Trittram, hoping ' it might prove so 
ample a field for meditation, as a button-hole 
or a broom-stick.' Blr Sterne acknowledged 
the comphment gratefully, and on February 
the ninth, about six weeks before his death, 
wrote to the American gentleman what may 
be accepted as his final profession and last 
protest against what he considered the miscon- 
struction that had been put upon his books. 
Reading it so near to his death, it does, indeed, 
seem almost like Yorick's protest. ' Your 
walking-stick is in no sense more Shandaick 
than in tltat of its having more handles than 
one; the parallel breaks only in this, that in 
using the s^tick every one will take the handle 
which suits his convenience : in Tristram 
Shandy the handle is taken which suits the 

tntions. As to what Dootor Johnson saw, we must irtncrnber his 
(iolent prvjudicf^s nniinal * the man Sterne,' &ud that the house 
mid lioit whotii JoiuiKin honoured with his company, veaa not 
likcl}- to be the house or hoat to whom tucb an ubibitioa would 
be acceptahlc 
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passions — their ignorance or their sensibtlitr. 
There is so little true feeling in the herd of 
the world, that 1 wish I could have got in 
Act of Parliament when the books fin>t ap- 
peared that none but wise men should look 
unto them.' He then adds — that all the 
people of genius in the country, • a few hypo- 
crites and Tartuffes excepted," had come round 
to his side, and he says that it has had a 
wonderful reception in France. Gennany, and 
Italy. Thus we see to the very end he 
strangely believed that he was a sort of victim 
to the prejudices of a faction, and to the last, 
with a perversion not in the least unnatural, 
supposed what he had written to be liarmless. 
At this time the entertainments of the noto- 
rious Mrs Comely, at the Soho Rooms, were 
the fashionable _/ur«irjT of the moment. Thb 
was owing not so much to the amusement 
itself, as to an artful rigour in the issuing of 
tickets. During the first daj-s of this new 
year, one of these select festivals was to be 
eelebrated.* 

■ Tlictv was on odrertltemeat in ttie P^Pf" to this cffMt i — 
* Mrt Corneljr bcgn leave to acquaint the Nobility 4n<t Goitnr. 
SubKTlbcn to the Society In Soho Sqiuirc. thnt th<^ SoxxkI Mcet- 
Ibc wIU be oa Thuraday n«xt. Thn Tif kcU ire thU rear Inntttr- 
ftble either tu ladira or ^iiLlemen — the uae at tocjr wo* tbt 
winter before iMt.' 
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Mr and Mrs James were wishing to get a 
ticket for tliis important festival, and though 
they knew Lord Upper Ossory, and other per- 
sons of fashion, they turned to Mr Sterne to 
help them in their necessity. Most likely tliey 
wanted it not for themselves, but for ' Miss 
Ascough, the wise;' ' Miss Pigot. the witty;' 
or some other young lady of their circle. Mr 
Sterne was not a subscriber this year, which, 
like a straw as it is upon the surface, shows 
that he had in some degree foresworn frivolity. 
But he sent about diligently to one after an- 
other of his *Soho friends.' If he failed he 
hoped they would do him the justice to believe 
him ' truly miserable.' 

The next day, ill as he was, he hurried over 
the town, posted to the Secretary of State, to 
Sir George Macartney — now to be a new 
peer — to Mr Lascelles, to Mr Fitz-Maurice, 
begging, importuning, for one of these coveted 
tickets — but he said truly, he ' could as soon 
get a place at Court.' 

Mrs James had just been sitting to West, the 
painter, who, in Air Sterne's opinion, had made 
an admirable likeness. It was not finished, and 
on Sunday, the 7th of March, Mr Sterne was 
to ' tread the old pleasing road from Bond to 
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Cerrard Street,' and be there before four, so ss 
to have *a little time and a little davliffht to 
sec Mrs James's picture.' To West, Lydi«, 
Stenie was to sit a little later. Mrs James 
herself was something of an artist, and 5Ir 
Sterne sent her as a present a box of water- 
colours, and ga%*e a few lessons. He bor- 
rowed some sketches touched with ehalk, 
from a gentleman who had travelled in 
Italy, as subjects for her to copy. This gen- 
tleman had sent him a set of prints, which 
Mr Sterne promised himself to hang up in 
his study — ^'if,' he added, with but too faith- 
ful a foreboding, ' I recover from my stale 
of health, and live to revisit Coxu:oidd this 
summer.' 

Mr Sterne's friend also was to dine in Ger- 
rard Street on the following Sunday, and it 
was settled that tlicy should go together at the 
same time, a little earlier than usual, so as to 
have light to see AVcst's picture. But even on 
that Sunday, he eould not be free or at rest: 
for Mr Beauclerk — Boswell's Beauclcrk — ■ 
had engaged him to breakfast, and a nobleman 
had secured the reversion of his company few 
an hour at least, after the breakfast. So to 
the end, the old racket was in his ears, tlie old 
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din and hurly-burly of society was echoing 
about him. 

This Sunday dinner at Gerrard Street 
was to be Yorick's last festival. It is 
something to think that when he made his 
bow to society he passed from the quiet, 
pure atmosphere of that good and virtuous 
family. 

The new book was now all but ready, and 
in a note dated Thursday, which he wrote 
to his ' dear friends ' jointly, excusing him- 
self for a mistake of Saturday for Sunday, 
the old dining day : — ' I am astonLslied I 
could make any mistake in a card wrote by 
Mrs James, in which my friend is as un- 
rivalled as in a hundred greater excellencies.' 
He promises that his book will be out on 
the Thursday following, but possibly on tlie 
Wednesday afternoon. They did not appear 
until the latter of these days, which was the 
27th of February. The price was the usual 
one of five sliillings for the two pretty vol- 
umes, and subscribers were respectfully re- 
quested to send for their copies to Messrs 
Becket and P. de Hondt, in the Strand. The 
work itself was announced as ' Vol. 1 and 2, of 

a Sentimental Journey through France and 

flei 
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Italif,^ showing that tins, too, was an idea 
which he would have expanded, like l^ristram, 
through many volumes. He at first had laid 
out a change in the shape of publication, 
and thought ambitiously of a stately quarto, 
with handsome margin, the price to be half- 
a-giiiiica. Ilut wisely he returned to the 
favourite Shandy size — the compact little 
pocket volumes, which were now so familiar 
to the public. How much has tlie world 
lost — how many charming pictures of Italian 
life and character — by the sudden relaxing 
of those thin fingers and tlie busy pen they 
held I 

This was now at hand. About the second 
week of the next month, being still ' tied 
down neck and heels with engagements,' he 
was seized witli a chest attack, which he took 
for influenza, but which clung to him with 
more titan usual obstinacy. He struggled 
with it, and seemed to think he would as 
usual come off victorious. Just at that i 
time a tetter came to him from his daughter, ^| 
which must liave had a chilling, dispiriting 
effect, notwithstanding that it set out with 
news of The Journey being read and ad- 
mired in York by every ont 
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He seems to have been much agitated 
by what the mother had told her daughter, 
that it was his intention to bequeath the 
caj'e of his Lydia to the Indian ludy, whom 
the world knew as Eliza. 'The subject of 
thy letter," wrote Mr Sterne with some flo- 
tation, 'has astonished me. She could know 
but little of my feelings to tell thee that 
I should bequeath thee as a l^acy to Mrs 
(Draper).' He then reassures her. and tells 
her how Mrs James will watch over her^ 
' the friend whom I have so often talked and 
wrote about; from her you will learn to be 
an affectionate wife, a tender mother, and a 
sincere friend.' He then alludes to the suc- 
cess of his book ; * but what is the gratifica- 
tion of my feelings on this occasion — the 
want of health bows me dowTi — this \*ile 
influenza — be not alarmed, J think I shall 
get the better of it, and shall be with you 
both the first of May ; and if I escape, 'twill 
not be for a long period, my child, unless 
a quiet retreat and peace of mind can restore 
me.' 

Nothing can be more tenderly deUcate 
than tliat hurried correction of himself, ' be 
not alarmed. I think I shall get the better 

MS 
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of it;' and the gentle way — almost artful 
— in wliich he goes on to prepare his daugh- 
ter's mind for the worst. ' If I escape, 'twill 
not be for a long period, my child. But I 
think, my Lydia, thy mother will sur\'ive 
me — do not deject her spirits with thy afTec- 
tjons on my account.' He sends them both 
a present of a necklace and buckles. ' I am 
never alone,' he goes on, 'llic kindness of 
my friends is ever the same. / zcish, though, 
I had thee to nurse me; but 1 am dcny'd 
that. Write to me twice a week at least. 
God bless thee, my child ; and believe me 
eucTt ever thy affectionate iather. 

'L. S." 

• If I ever revisit Coxwould I ' He was 
hurrj'ing fast from that 'sweet retirement' 
What he took for a ' vile influenza,' became 
a pleurisy ; and on the Thursday following 
(March lOtli) he was bled tliree times, and 
on the next day blistered. He was prostrate 
and exhausted for several dnys after this 
violent treatment ; but as he lay there, the 
thought of the child he loved Jto dearly came 
upon him, and with a feeble hand he was 
just able to write a few tottering characters 
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to his friend, Airs James. So piteous and 
touching an appeal has rarely come from a 
death-bed : it was the poor, broken, gasping, 
dying Yorick's last letter. In it we seem to 
hear a humble acknowledgment of errors, 
and a cry for pardon for ' follies which my 
heart, not my head, betrayed me into I* — a 
dcclarjition wc may accept as genuine, and 
which is the true key to all his Shandcaa 
sins, errors, mistakes, and follies. 

* ISth March. TcESDAT. 
* Your poor friend is scarce able to write 

— he has been at death's door this week 
with a pleurisy — I was bled three times on 
Thursday, and blister'd on Friday — The 
physician says I am better — God knows, 
for I feel myself sadly wrong, and shall, if 
I recover, be a long while of gaining strength. 

— Before I Have gone tliro' half tliis letter, 
I must stop to rest my weak hand above a 
dozen times — Mr James was so good to call 
upon me yesterday. I felt emotions not to 
be described at the sight of him, and he 
overjoyd mc by talking a great deal of you. 

— Do, dear Mrs .lames, entreat him to come 
to-morrow, or next day, for perhaps I liave 

IBS 
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not many days, or hours, to live — I want 
to ask a favour of him. if I find myself worse 

— that I shall beg of you. if in this wres* 
tling I come off conqueror — my spirits are 
fled — 'tis a bad omen — do not weep, my 
dear Lady — j-our tears are too precious to 
shed for me — bottle them up, and may the 
cork never be drawn. — Dearest, kindest, 
gentlest, and best of women ! may health, 
peace, and liappiness prove your handmaids. 

— If I die, cherish the remembrance of ine, 
and forget the follies which you so often 
condcmn'd — which my heart, not my head, 
betray'd me into. Should my child, my 
Lydia, want a mother, may I hope you will 
(if she is left parentless) take her to your 
bosom ? — You are the only woman on earth 
I can depend upon for such a benevolent 
action. — I wrote to her a fortnight ago, and 
told her what, I trust, she will find in you 

— Mr James will be a father to her — he 
will protect Iier from ever}' insult, for he 
wears a sword which he has served his country- 
with, and which he would know how to draw 
out of the scabbard in defence of innoccnca 

— Commend me to him — as I now com- 
mend you to that Being who takes under 
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his care the good and kind part of the world. 
— Adieu I all grateful thaaks to you and 
Mr James. 

* Your poor affectionate friend, 

*L. Stehne.* 



This was Tuesday, Friday was the last 
day of his Hfe. He seems to have been left 
there, at Bond Street, — alone, deserted, and 
entirely dependent (scarcely in the sense he 
had wiiihed) on the hired offices of a lodging- 
house servant.* 

But little is knQ\vn of his last moments. 
Towards four o'clock in the afternoon he 
complained of cold in his feet, and asked 
the attendant to chafe them. This suggests 
the end of Falstaff. It seemed to relieve 
him ; but presently lie said the cold was 
mounting yet higher; and while she was 
striving to kindle a warmth in his feet and 
ankles, which a more awful power was driv- 
ing away, someone knocked at the hall-door, 
and the landlady opening it. found it was a 
footman sent to inquire after Mr Sterne's 

■ M. Jnnin, with on ev« to a bit of ithMtljr tentlmentnll^ 
wholly indefensible. Inintfomiii thix person Into ' Mad. >~ dc 

, Mi belle ct nimnhlc (riuii^'-iiinlailp,' anil niAkes the dying 

Yortck place bcr hand upon bit h«ut 
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healtK In Clifford Street close by. 'Fish' 
Crawford was having a grand dinner-parly, 
served by his ' Frencli cook,' and most of the 
guests at table were friends of the dying 
humorist Of the company were the Dukes 
of Grafton and Roxburgbe, the Earls of 
March and Ossory; Mr Garrick, Mr Hume, 
and Mr James. Someone having mentioned 
his illness — Mr James most probably — it 
was proposed to send to know how he was, 
and the footman, whose name has been pre- 
served, was despatched to New Bond Street 
to inquire. 

The landlady was not able, or did not care, 
to give him the latest news, but bade him go 
up and inquire of the attendant He did so, 
and entered the room just as the deserted 
Shandean was expiring. He stood by and 
waited to see the end ; he noted how the 
wasted arm was suddenly raised, as if to ward 
off* something, caught a murmur of ' Now it 
is cornel' and then saw his frame relax in 
death.* 

Such was Yorick's end — a footman and a 
sick-nurse watching his agonies I The foot- 



* Such is the Mccount ifivea hy Jud«* Mkcdaakld, the Scotch 
footm*ii, lu lii> Utatoirt. 
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man went his way back to the merry pjirty 
of gentlemen in Clifford Street, and told what 
he had seen. Tlie gentlemen, he says, were 
all very sorry, and lamented him very much. 
We can almost hear the after-dinner pane- 
gjTic : Hume and Garrick could have told 
of his ircaks in Paris, juid bewailed with con- 
vivial grief how Yorick had been no one's 
enemy but his own. Mr James could have 
said something about his good heart Then, 
as of course, the claret went round, and Lord 
March went back again to the praises of ' the 
Rena,' or the ' Zampcrini.' 

So Yorick passed away, lonely, abandoned. 
Not in this sense, truly, did he mean that 
poor bald scrap of philosophy which he had 
set down in his Trhtrum, to be interpreted ^ 
when he wished to die in an inn, and to have 
the cold, hired offices of strangers to soothe 
his last moments. This was a poor bit of 
Shandyisin, set dowii to stiulle the crowd. 
Perhaps it came back on him, when he saw 
the footman standing in the doorway, and felt 
a hand stripping him of his ornaments. For 
it was said, that while one hired hand was 
chafing the poor Shandean's icy limbs, the 
other was busy plundering him of his gold 
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sleeve buttons.* But, as will be seen, a still 
more horrid mystery — like the feu JoUct of 
a graveyard — was destined to overshadow 
what remained of Yorick. 

* Died yesterday,' said the journals of Sat- 
urday, ' at his lod^ngs, in Bond Street, the 
Rev. Mr Sterne, author of Tristram Shandy, 
some volumes of Sermons, and tlic Senti- 
mentai Journey.' Others added, 'Alas I Poor 
Yoriek I ' Poor Yorick indeed 1 when the 
very bookseller's hack, who made profit out 
of the new edition of hLs works, could prefix 
to it so eruel and so illogical a statement as 
the following : * Mr Stcnic died as he lived, 
the same indifferent, careless creature ; as, a 
day or two before his deatli, he seemed 
not in the least affected by Ills approaching 
dissolution.' 

In the Bayswater Road, not very far from 
Tyburn Ciatc, a new bur\'ing-ground had been 
opened — -attached to that church in Hanover 
Square, where the more fashionable raarriage- 
ritcs arc celebrated. We can readily find our 
way to it now, for it is notorious among the 
neglected graveyards of London : and is use- 
ful as a sort of huge pit for the rubbish of 
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* This wu told to Doctor Femer. 
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the ruinous houses tliat hem it in closely all 
round. Weeds rioting in their impurity, 
yawning graves, headstones staggering over, 
dirt, neglect, and a squalid-looking dead- 
house, all soiled and grimed, witli a belfry 
and a bell — this is now, or was until lately, 
tlie condition of tlie graveyard where Sterne 
is supposed to lie. It was then 'the new 
burying-ground, near Tyburn ; ' and to this 
spot, on the day of his interment, at twelve 
o'clock noon, came a single mourning eoach, 
«rith *two gentlemen inside.' One of them 
is known to have been Iteckct, his publisher; 
the other we fairly assume to have been his 
friend Mr James. Elia's Sam Salt told Smith 
tliat he also was of the party. The bell, over 
the soiled and grimed dead-house, was not 
allowed to ring. And in this * private ' man- 
ner (a privacy almost amounting to shame), 
was the body of the great humorist con- 
signed to earth. The ' two gentlemen ' repre- 
sented the splendid roll of nobility and gentry 
that ' pranced ' before his sermons I One 
more instance of that fatal blight of desertion 
that seems to attend on the jesters of society 
at their grave. 

Now follows that strange and ghastly scene, 

m 
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at which the meagre figure of poor Yorick. 
upon which he and others were so odea 
merry, was to make a last appearance. 

When llie ' two gentlemen ' were seeing the 
earth laid upon their fiiend's remains, there 
were other and more profane eyes watching 
from tlie road, and marking the spot. At 
that time the tribe of resurrection men pur^ 
sued their calling as lawlessly as highwaymen 
did theirs upon the road. And this *new 
Tyburn bur\-ing-groimd ' had already acquired 
a notoriety, as being the scene of constant 
outrages of this kind. Only a few months be- 
fore, it had become necessary to place regular 
watchers there, and a large mastiff dog: in 
spite of which pi'ecautions, the infamous spo- 
liation continued.* 

Two nights after, on the 24th, the men 
came, dug up the body, placed it in a case, 
and sent it away down to Cambridge. 

' Mr Colhgnon, H.M.,' of Trinity, was 
then IVofcssor of Anatomy, and it had been 
disposed of to him. These aids to medical 
science being costly, and procured with 
difficulty, Mr Colhgnon imited some friends 
to see him illustrate anatomy on the body 

* See St. Jam-'i Chvmel*, Nor. IIST. 
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that had been sent dowTJ to him from Lon- 
don; and nn old friend of Mr Sterne, who 
was of the party, was inexpressibly shocked 
at recognising the familiar features, and 
fainted away on the spot It was too late, 
unfortunately, to save the body from the 
knife, for the dissection had nearly been 
completed. 

What a close to Yorick's strange career, 
which began in wanderings, and brought 
him back thus finally to his old University I 
There is even a grim, lurid Shandeism over 
tlie scene, a cliamel-house humour in that 
recognition of tlie strange lean Yorick fea- 
tures — more lean in death — upon the dis- 
secting table. 

But the evidence on which the story is 
founded seems too convincing not to be 
accepted. There had been many indistinct 
shapes of the statement — some improbable 
— but all pointing the same way. Mr 
Allan Cunningham h;id hc-u^ that the body 
had been sold by tlie landlatly in discharge 
of her rent ; a few months later it was 
stated that 'the body of the late Mr 
Stenie' had been ' aniitomiscd.' The story 
was accepted at the time as true, and was 
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in the newspapers. The Ute Mr Malooe 
said that he liad actually spoken with the 
gentleman who was present at the dissec- 
tion and who had recognised the features; 
and an unknown note<maker has written on 
his fly-leaf of an old copy of the ScTiti- 
mental Journey — tlie first edition — that 
■ the Rev. Mr Green told me that, being 
at Cambridge a short time after, he saw 
the skeleton, and had the story confirmed 
to him by the Professor.'* At tlie time it 
was notorious that the graveyard was nightly 
plundered by the 'resurrection men,' while 
the mean funeral indicated that it was a 
person of humble rank. This seems to con- 
firm the hideous tale. For this reason it 
was natural that no monument has been 
erected to mark the spot where he had been 
interred. A poetical epitaph by Garrick, 
of indifferent merit, went round and was 
admired ; but it was felt, perhaps, tliat the 
circumstjuices were too painful, and that a 
memorial would only revive tlie recollection. 
Long after, two persons — freemasons — 
noted tlic absence of a monument, and set 
up a lieadstonc, with an inscription b^in- 

• WUUi'a CWtmC Notm. 
AM 
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ning — * Near this place is interred,* etc., 
which is yet a further confirmation of the 
story ; as it shows that the spot could not be 
pointed out. The headstone, with its inscrip- 
tion, is indeed a memorial, not of Sterne, 
but of these masons' vanity and bad tast&* 
It is strange to tliink tliat there were 
people who might have taken the skull of a 
second Yoriek into tlieir hand, as the Prince 
of Denmark did that of the first, and have 



• ' Near to this Place 
Llei tlir Body of 
The Rcvnviid Luumicr Stcme. A.U., 
Di«l S«pl(.-njb<rr IStli. lll». 
A(,-«l 53 years. 
■* Ah^ moUifar otMii quMrGnt." 
'If nxDuntl HrJid. warm Heart, nnd Brcait hunuDe, 
Unsiilllcil Worth, anil S»ul without a ttain j 
If uienlat Powers coiUd ever Justly cUlm 
Tlie wcll'WOu Tribute of Immortal F«ni«. 
Klrmc was tlii> Man, wlio, willi f[i^ii[itic Stride. 
MoWEd down luxuriunt i-'uUioi fur uiid wide. 
Yet what, though keenest Knowled^'r of Miutklnd 
Unseiil'd to hmi the Sprinifs tKat move tlic Mind: 
Whot (lid It cost liim i rldlcul'd. abuu'd. 
By Foab Insulted, and by Prudes accus'd. 
In bis. mild reader, view thy future Fate. 
Like biin de«)juiF, what 'twere a slit to hate. 

• This monumental stone was creeled by two brothrr masons ; 
for ulthou^ch he did not live to be a member of their soeletj. yet aa 
his ali ineoinpnriible perfiirmnnces evidently prove bim to bar* 
ofted by rule and »qiiitrr. they rejoiee i[i this opportunity of per- 
MtuatlnK his KIkH and Irrcnroachublc irliami'ter to after oirei. 

^. & S.' 

Both Sir Waller S«>tt and the • Brother Maions ' were mistnkcn 
ai to the month of hii death. It ii to the honour of a eicritynian of 
the parish — ■ Mr Potter — that • few year* back he made a shll- 
ling subicriptiati to have U)l« headstone cleaned and t«palt«cL 
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moralised over it sadly. They might have 
Uiought of his life, weighed his character, 
not too partially, but with allowance — as I 

— and have summed up all, sometliing after 
this fasliion : Ue was more or less weak, vain, 
careless, idle, and given to pleasure. Ue was 
free of pen and speech — profane sometimes 

— and did no honour to the gown he wore — 
these were the gcncnd scandals of his time. 
which seized on him like a contagion. He 
had tlie one redeeming gift of a kind, fatlierly 
affection, a careful consideration (wonderful 
in a careless being) for the pecuniary interests 
of those for whom it was his duty to pro\ide, 
a genial humour, and, strange as it may seem, 
a sort of natural piety. He was unfortunate 
in his marriage — unfortunate in liis friends 

— unfortunate in tiie age, which seemed to 
strive how it should turn his head with flat- 
teries ; and unfortunate in a frame that was 
always ailing. His were, in short, as he said 
over and over again so pathetically, follies of 
the head and not of the heart. 'Hiese things 
should he kept in view ; and, when wc would 
anticipate the task of the Recording Angel, 
should prompt us — not to blot out the entry 
for ever, but be indulgent as we can. 

9W 
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CHAPTER XII 

Ha btebne's widow and dauohteb 

IT turned out that the widow and daughter 
were left in straitened circumstances. 
Yorick was to be no exception to the 
long roll of pleasant men who set tables in 
a roar, but who die and leave not a shilling. 
His debts were £1100 — upon which must 
be reckoned that biunt-down vicarage of Sut- 
ton, whose rebuilding had been put off until 
too late. There was no will — which was to 
be expected. The widow took out adminis- 
tration — just as RogCT Sterne's widow had 

— on June the fourth : and Doctor Topham, 
the hero of the ' Good Warm Watch Coat,' 
was the official who received the fees from 
her. 

As a first step, everything at Coxwould 
was sold. The books — the same I suppose 
which he got ' dirt-cheap ' many years before 

— were sent to Messrs Todd & Sotheran, of 

9» 
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York, booksellers, who had succeeded Hill' 
yard in Stonegate, and the auction catalogue 
of those gentlemen, containing • the valuable 
library of tlie late Rev. Mr Sterne, author of 
Tristram Sluindy,' turned up at a public sale 
not long since. But, Xakea together, his 
'effects' did not produce more than £400. 
Crediloni bcgim to press. Mrs Sterne had a 
little estate of forty pounds a year settled on 
herself: and out of tliis pittance they under- 
took to honour Mr Sterne's memory and 
discharge tlie balance of seven hundred. A 
well-meant, but unineamng tribute, as any 
business ftiend could have told them. The 
Rev. Mr Cheap began to press them about 
the burnt-down parsonage, and instituted a 
suit for dilapidations — which they had to 
compronuse. This was brought on them by 
the carelessness of Mr Sterne's curate, and 
should, in fairness, be deducted from his own 
proper liabilities ; which leaves Iiis personal 
debts at a not very extravagant figure. 

But the Yorksliire people, hearing of their 
distress, and perhaps as a tribute to the late 
Mr Yorick, came generously to their assist- 
ance; and at the great York races in the 
August of the same year, a handsome col- 
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lection was made, araounUng to eight hun- 
dred pounds. Even in the shape of this 
hist tribute to his meniorj*, thert; was some- 
thing Shandean. The appeal is made upon 
a race-^ound. and to the crowd that spr^s 
over a race-ground ! 

This aid set tliem a little at tlicir case, 
and at last enabled them to go up to T-on- 
don, where they had lodgings in Geirard 
Street, Soho, at Mr Williams', paper mer- 
chant. They had broiiglit a bundle of Mr 
Sterne's old sermons, most likely those 'sweep- 
ings of his study ' he had put aside as least 
worthy of publieation. Becket* had given 
them 'a trifle' for the copyright, but they 
hoped by getting subscriptions, which would 
come to them exclusively, to make up a 
handsome sum. 

Mr AA^ilkcs was now in London, and Miss 

• |The posthumous seminns vcrc published by Stmhon. The 
following uiitoKraph IpIUt of Lyilln Sterne lo .Strahnn umy rePw 
tn the Sfrmoni, or. on it is uiidHti'd, to the n]nv»iioii<lcDC« of 
Sterne thot finnlly nppcnpcd in I7T4. 

" I enclnic you Mr liccki-tt'ii proposal .- whrii he last oDer'd 
WW. for the i^yri^lit he injisled on no such Irnns an thwe — 
tllia afliilr of not offrrlnK them to onvimc due miist be mimoged 
with the Rnntcat caution —for yon »ec lie w fs thnt hewiUnol take 
Uwm if ofl^'it elMwherft He will be Juclst^ of the quantity and 
quality — & insiils on a year's nrdSt All llime points ay mother 
and myself most enmestly <lestr« you to cunsider — unless you rould 
be pretty sure of jrettinK us more than \00l. the offerinft Ihem might 
p«l)iA|M oorac to Bccketl's knowledpe — yet believe me S' we hod 
ntbcr Anyone had tbcm than Bedcet — be is a dtrtg /ilioiB.'^ 

301 
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Lydia wrote to him from Gerrard Street a 
quiet, humble letter, asking his patronage 
and influence with distinguished firiends. It 
began: — 'Mrs and .Miss Sterne's compli- 
ments wait on Mr Wilkes. They intend do- 
ing themselves the honour of calling upon 
him if not disagreeable. . . . They would 
not intrude, but they should be happy to 
see a person whom they honour, and whom 
Mr Stcme greatly admired. Not to have a 
melancholy story to tell when they meet. 
Miss Sterne begs leave to tell it now in a 
few words.' A very simple and artless letter, 
and this last stroke was unconsciously very 
happily suited to a man of ^^^ilkes's rough 
and busy character, who would not like to 
look forward to a dismal tnter\'iew. 

He saw them, promised them his aid, and 
took up the project witli cntliusiasm. He 
undertook to write the life of his departed 
friend. They were to give him all letters 
and materiul-s. So had he undertaken the 
life of his dear friend ChurchUI. Hall Ste- 
venson was also written to, and agreed to join 
in the undertaking. A work of tliis kind, 
as Miss Sterne wrote later, by ' two men of 

such genius,' was certain to sclL All this 
aoi 
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being arranged, and having promised Mr 
Wilkes, who seems to have been interested 
in Miss Sterne, to write to him, they left 
London for France, the country they both 
liked. 

Wilkes had received them cordially, and 
with that * effusion ' and lavish fund of prom- 
ises which was his charactenstic. lie would 
do everj-tliing. That a daughter should have 
been anxious that her father's career should 
have been set forth by the pens of two such 
professed debaucliees and writers of scandal- 
ous works shows a want of discretion amount- 
ing to folly. The promise, however, was to 
be as vain as the performance would have 
been eccentric. Wilkes went into details, 
and suggested that the daughter should orna- 
ment the work with drawings. It was also 
intended to add his Letters ; and though 
she felt that these were not of a description 
Oiat ought to be given to the public, as 
they would do no credit to his memorj'. 
Miss I^ydia flippantly announced that if the 
publisher seemed cool as to the whole pro- 
ject, he was to be tempted by the oifer of 
the Correspondence. 

The ladies set off for France and fixed 

soa 
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themselves at Angou1j!>me. Lydia wrote to 
her new patron from that city in a strain 
that contrasts ciuiously vnth her prc^-ious 
obsequiousness. Her whole characttr as 
*an accomplished little slut ' seems to be 
revealed in this communication, and there 
is a pertness and affbcUition of smartness 
which docs not predispose us in her favour. 
But not a word from Mr \\'ilkes. She wrote 
from M. Bolognc's in the Rue Cordeliers, on 
.Itily 22, 1769. Nothing can be more suMued 
und humble tlian the curiously jumbled topics: 

• Dear Sir, — 'Tis with the greatest pleas- 
ure I take my pen to fulfil the promise I 
made you the last time 1 had the pleasure 
of seeing you. I mean that of writing to 
you, and to give you an account of us and 
of our situation. A correspondent like Mr 
Wilkes gives your humble servant more 
vanity than I thought I was capable of I 
am an inch taller to-day than I was yester- 
day. I wish the French may not find a 
difference in my behaviour — ce sera bien 
pire. When I receive a letter from you, 
they certainly will say, " Peste / gue cette 

jUle ext ax^jourd'hui dam ccs grands tart { 
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DAxtmpons au pltts vlfe." This is supposing 
you will favour me with an answer, else I 
have done wrong to style you "correspond- 
ent:" but I know you are polite, and never 
want what the French call ^gards pour les 
fcmmes : encore mains, Je m'imagine, m-i-w 
les Jilles. 

' You expected an English letter, and 
not a pot jiourri. I will not write one word 
more of French. I know not why I do, for 
I am no very great admirer of the language : 
'tis better calculated for nonsense than my 
own ; and consecjuently suits me better to 
write, though not Mr Wilkes to read. Tliank 
my stars, you promised me not to show 
my letters to anyone, not even to your 
confessor — remember tliat. 

' Now, as to our journey, — nothing either 
agreeable in it or di\'erting, I promise you. 
A journey through France {that is to say, 
the posting part of it) cannot be a Senti- 
mental one ; for it is one continued squabble 
with innkeepers and postilions ! yet not like 
Smelfungus, who never kept his temper; 
for we kept ours, and laughed whilst we 
scolded. — How much the French have the 
advantage over us t They give tliemselves 
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ease by swearing ; which, you know, is talk 
ing bawdy. We English women do not 
know how to set about it ; yet, as archbi-^hops 
in France swear as well as their neighbours 
(for I have heard them, to my edification), I 
I cannot sec why we women may not follow 
their example. The French women, how- 
ever, do it sans fa^on. Again ! — ^ scratch out 
the words sans fftfon yourself, and put ao 
English one in tlie place, which I will 
hereafter adopt 

' Angouleme is a pretty town : the country 
most delightful, and from the principal walk 
there is a very fine prospect ; a serpentine 
river, which joins tlie Garonne at Bourdeaux, 
has a very good effect; trees in the middle 
of it, which form little islands, where the 
inhabitants go and take the Jrcsco : — in 
short, 'tis a most pleasant prospect ; and I 
know no greater pleasure than sitting by 
the side of the river, reading Milton or 
Shakespeare to my mother. Sometimes I 
take my guitar and sing to her. Thus do 
the hours slide away imperceptibly ; with 
reading, \\Titir)g, di'awing, and music 

" Tims wisely f nrplcw, innoccnllj g«y, 

Wc ploy tlic trifle life nir»y." 
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Yet, dear Sir, often do we wish ourselves 
in England. Necessity sent us hither ; may 
Fortune bring us back I 

' We receive much civility from the people 
here. We had letters of recommendation, 
which I would advise every English person 
to procure wherever he goes in France. ^Ve 
have visitors, even more than we wish — as 
we ever found tlie French in general very 
insipid. I would rather choose to converse 
with people much superior to me in under- 
standing (that I grant I can easily do, so you 
need not smile). With the one I can have 
no improvement, but with people of sense 
I am sure of learning something every hour ; 
OS being intimate with a person of an ex- 
cellent heart and sensible feelings mends 
sometimes one's own. 

' 'Tis now time to remind Mr Wilkes of 
his kind promise — to exhort him to fulfil it. 
If you knew, dear Sir, how much wc are 
straitened as to our income, you would not 
neglect it. We should be truly happy to be 
so much obhgcd to you that we may join, 
to our admiration of Mr Wilkes in his pub- 
lic character, tears of gratitude whenever we 
hear his name mentioned, for the peculiar 
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service he has rendered us. Much shall we 
owe to Mr Hall for that and many other 
favours ; but to you do we owe the land 
intention which we beg you to put in prac- 
tice. As I know Mr Hall is somewhat lazy, 
OS you were the promoter, write to him 
yourself: he will be more attentive to what 
you say. . . . 

' I fear I have wore out your patience. 
Forgive me, 'twas a pleasing occupation to 
write to you. I know not whether it is im- 
pertinent to ask you if your affairs go on 
equal to the wishes of your friends ? That 
tlicy may, believe me, is the sincere wish oC 
'Dear Sir, 
'Your most faithful, obliged friend, 

*L. Stebxe. 

' P. S. — We flatter ourselves you arc wcfl. 
My mother joins in most cordial wishes for 
your welfare and happiness. May evcrjiiiing 
you wish be granted you I as 1 am sure you 
will grant us ours ; nay, you even prevailed it. 
' Once more, adieu I 
' Our best compliments wait on Miss \Vilkes.' 

Mr Wilkes had, however, sufficient on his 
hands. He was harassed with diiTiculties and 
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shut up in the King's Bench Prison. But 
then he h:id, at least, leisure and opportu- 
nity to have replied. Some tliree months 
went by. No reply came, and Lydia again 
appealed to him : — 

'How long have I waited' (she wrote in 
October) 'for a letter from Mr Wilkes in 
answer to that I wrote him. I fear he is 
not well ; I fear his own affairs have not 
allowed him time to answer me ; in short, I 
am full of fears. " Hope deferred makes the 
heart sick." Three lines, with a promise of 
writing Tristram's life, for the benefit of his 
widow and daughter, would make us happy. 
A promise, did I say ? that I already have : 
but a second assurance. Indeed, my dear 
Sir, since I last wrote we stand more in need 
of such an act of kindness. Panchaud's 
failure has hurt us considerably ; we have, I 
fear, lost more than, in our circumstances, 
we could afford to lose Do not, I beseech 
you, disappoint us : let me have a single line 
from you, " I will perform my promise," and 
joy will take place of our sorrow. I trust 
you will write to Hall ; in pity, do. 

* Adieu, dear Sir I May you enjoy all the 
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happiness you deserve ! may every wish of 
yours be granted, as I am sure you will 
grant my request I My mother joins in best 
compliments. Our most cordial wishes at- 
tend you and the amiable Miss Wilkes. — Be- 
lieve me, most truly, your failliful friend, and 
obedient, humble servant, L. Stebne.* 

Again no answer was returned to this appeaL 
At the same time slie addressed a reminder 
to tlie proposed coadjutor, Mr Hall Steven- 
son, who aLso took no notiee. Six months 
went by, and, despairing of hearing from 
'W'ilkes, she wrote again to Stevenson : — 

'If you ever felt' (she says) 'what hope 
deferred occasions, you would not have put 
us under that painful situation ; from whom 
the neglect arises I know not, but surely a 
line from you, dear Sir, would not have 
cost you much trouble. Tax me not with 
boldness for using the word ncgiect .- as you 
both promised, out of the benevolence of 
your hearts, to write my father's Life for 
the benefit of his widow and daughter, and 
as I myself look on a promise as sacred, 
and I doubt not but you think as I do; in 
that case the word is not improper. In 
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short, dear Sir, I ask but this of you ; to 
tell me by a very short letter, whether we 
may depend on yours and Mr Wilkes's 
promise, or if we must renounce the pleas- 
ing expectation. But, dear Sir, consider 
tliat the fulfilling of it may put 4O0/. into 
our pockets ; and that the declining it would 
be unkind, after liaving made us hope and 
depend upon tlxat kindness. Let tliis plead 
my excuse. 

* If you do not choose to take the trouble 
to wait on Sir A\^ilkes. send him my letter, 
and let mc know tlic oiti on le non. Still 
let mc urge, press, and entreat Mr Hall to 
be as good as his word: if he will interest 
himself in our behalf, 'twill but be acting 
consistent with his character ; 'twill prove 
that Eugenius wjis the friend of Yorick — 
nothing can prove it stronger than befriend- 
ing his widow and daughter. — Adieu, dear 
Sir ! — Believe me your most obliged, 
bumble servant, L. Steune. 

* My mother joins in best compliments.' 

As was to be expected, neitlier of the 
gentlemen peifomicd what they had under- 
taken to do. Indeed it may be doubted if 
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they had tlic gifts for such a task. So a 
ratlicr pretty edition of the works appeared, 
and without a life. 

Thus left to their own resources, the 
daugliter proceeded to arrange her father's 
letters, and published them in due cour%e. 
Nothing could be more indiscreet than the 
editing, thougli there is an apparent attempt 
at suppressing names, etc. Two or three 
of tlie letters, as we have seen, are fatally 
damaging to Sterne's reputation, and drove, 
as it were, the last nail into its coffin. But 
they are curious from anotlier point of view. 

It has been mentioned that Sterne kept 
a letter-book, but it will be intercs-ting here 
to show how the artful humorist studied 
and prepared and re-cast his letters before 
sending them forth: — 

'P. S. — I have just received as a present 
from a right Honble. a most elegant gold 
snuff-box — fabricated for me at Paris — I 
wish Eliza was here — I would lay it at her 
feet — however, I will enrich my gold Box 
with her picture — and if the Donor does not 
approve of such an acquisition to his pledge 

of friendship — I will send him liis Box again. 
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' May I presume to enclose you the letter I 
write to Mrs Draper? I know you will write 
yourself, and my letter may have the honour 
to chaperon yours to India. Mrs Sterne and 
my daughter are coming to stay a couple 
of months with, as far as &om Avignion — 
and then retuni — Here's Complaisance for 
you — I went 500 miles the last spring out 
of my way to pay my wife a week's visit 
— and she is at the expense of coming post 
a tliousand miles to return it] What a 
happy pair ! however, en passant she takes 
back sixteen hundred pds. into France with 
her, and will do me the honour likewise to 
sti'ip me of everj-thing I have — except Eliza's 
Picture — adieu. 

' To Mrs James, in Gerard Street, 

'Free Faueonberg. Soho, London.' 

The published version is as follows: 

'P.S. — I have just received, as a present 
from a man I shall ever love, a most elegant 
gold snuff-box. fabricated for me at Paris — 
'tis not the first pledge 1 have received of his 
friendship. May I presume to enclose you a 
letter of chit-chat which I shall write to Eliza? 
I know you will write yourself, and my letter 
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may have the honour to chaperon yours to 
India — they will neither of them be tlie worse 
rccei4'ed for going together in company, but 
I fear Uiey will get late in tlie year to their 
destined port, as they go first to RcngaL' 

The postscript of the published letter is cer- 
tainly tame and colourless as compared with 
Mr Gibbs's version. It was quite excusable 
in the 'sprightly' Lydia, as editor of lier 
father's correspondence, to omit the sarcastic 
allusion to his wife and daughter's impending 
visit, or to cut out the dedication of its golden 
shrine to Eliza's miniature. Yet why tlie ' Rt 
Honble.,' probably Sir G. Macartney, should 
be sentimentalised into 'a man I shall ever 
love,* one cannot quite discover. 

And again: An undated draft. letter from 
Sterne in Bond Street to Mr and Mrs James. 
This rough copy letter seems to have been 
expanded into the published letter to Mr and 
Mrs James, written from Old Bond Street, and 
dated AprU 21st. 176 <Na 93). This last 
is too long to quote at length, but wc may 
compare its more material portion: 



' I fell ill the moment I got to my lodgings 
— he (the physician) says it is owing to my 
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taking James's Powder, and venturing out on 
so cold a day as Sunday —- but he is mistaken, 
for 1 am certain whatever bears the name must 
have efficacy with me.' 

Now for Mr Gibbs's draft, which runs in the 
third person : — 

'Mr Sterne's kindest and most friendly 
compliments to Mrs James, «ith his most sen- 
timental thanks for her obliging enquiry after 
his heal 111 — he fell ill the moment he got to 
his lodgings, and has been attended by a physi- 
cian ever since. He says 'tis owing to Mr 
Sterne's taking James's l*owdcr. and venturing 
out on so cold a day — but Mr Stemc could 
^ve a truer account. He is almost dead, yet 
still hopes to glide like a shadow to Gerard 
Street in a few days, to tliank his good friend 
for her good will. All compliments to Mr 
James, and all comfort to bis good lady.* 

Obsen'e here that the punning compliment 
on the name James did not strike Sterne till 
be was making his second copy of the note. 

These and other such details were com- 
municated by Mr Gibbs to the editor of the 
Atkenaum. 
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Sterne, as we have seen, took the troubk 
of keeping an elaborate journal to amuse his 
Eliza, When wTiting this account of Slcme, 
I was struck by Mr Thackeray's allusion — in 
one of his * Roundabout Papers ' to * the 
gentleman of Bath,' who offered to show 
him Sterne's private journal kept for Eliza. 
Strange to say, tlie novelist thought this 
curious record of slight importance, and made 
no use of it. A hterary friend of his and my 
own was kind enough to ask him about this 
matter, to whom he wrote this explanation : — 

•Palace Gardens, Kensin-oton, W. 
' Moj: 9, 18C3. 

' I forget the name of the Bath gentleman 
who lent me Sterne's lying MS. journal to 
Mrs Draper. He writes to Eliza that he was 
dreadfully ill, had so much blood taken from 
him, but nevertheless was ever and ever his 
Eliza's. In the printed letters — Uiis is one 
— {a plague on the people. I have been look- 
ing a ^ hour in vain for my Sterne) — ad- 
dressed irova the Mount Coffee House to a 

Lady P without any date — he makes 

tremendous love to her, blasphemes about tlte 
Lord, and being led into temptation, and 
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winds up by saying if she would let him 
come to drink tea he will go to Miss C.'s 
benefit that night I looked out in the The- 
atrical Register (pardon forgetting date, name 
and so forth) on what day in 176 — what d'ye 

callera — a Miss C liad a benefit I found 

it was on Uie very day when Stenie was writ- 
ing to Mrs Draper to say he was dreadfully ilL 
'Then there is the lie in Dutens' ^/cmoiV*, 
which 1 quoted in a Roundabout Paper. All 
which didn't prevent the scamp fixtm being a 
great man.'* 

Three years later we find mother and 
daughter settled at Alby, an old town in 
Languedoc, probably seeking a still cheaper 
manner of lining. M. Stapfer. who has writ- 
ten with much critical sagacity on Sterne's 
works and character, has discovered that here 
they moved in the best society of the place, 
and were well appreciated. 

At this point, the accounts of I^ydia's his- 
tory usually end, there being no more known 
of her, save a dim tradition that she married 
a Frenchman, and was one of the victims of 

■ (For further drtnlU, consult the" Introijuctlon'tothe/oumal 
to filaa. The lie rt^kted b^ Diitrni is frlvcii among Ui« anecdote* 
in Uie 6nt yobuue at LtUtrmixt iSuetiiamtt.1 
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the Revolution. It is now ascertained that 
at Alby she became acquainted with a young 
man of the name of Alexander Anne Medalle, 
a son of a * Reccveur dcs D^cimes' in the 
Customs. From the "Acts* of the town it 
appears, that on April 28. 177S. she abjured 
the Protestant religion in the private chapel 
of tlie Provost's house, and on the same day 
was married to the young man, who was a 
year younger than herself — her mother being 
too ill to be present. 

In Uie Registers is a most remarkable entry 
which incites speculation. ' The inarriage was 
imperative {Jorc^ and urgent : ' on which, in 
the Inventaire dcs Archives d'Alby. is found 
this gloss : ' For at lliat period the law author- 
ised la recherche de la patemit^.^ The first 
impression from this would be unfavourable to 
Miss Lydia's character, and Lord Howden (in 
a letter to the Athenteum) quotes the altered 
rule from the Code Napol^n in support of 
this Wew ; but it seems too harsh and ungra- 
cious a conclusion to be accepted on such 
evidence. The following solution is not im- 
probable. Mrs Sterne was ill, probably in 
danger of death, for she died a few months 

later. In case of her death, the difficulty of 
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proving consent of parents and guardians 
would be increased, and the countries being 
at war, the recherche dc la patermtd would be 
impossible. Tlie French law is, or used to 
be, very strict in requiring such formalities. 
There is certainly obscurity in the matter, 
and we must not condemn Lydia too hastily.* 
Mrs Sterne died in January 1773, at a Dr 
Lioncifere's house in the town. No. 9 Rue St 
Antoinc. It must be said that during her 
somewhat troubled course, she carried out, in 
an ungracious way perhaps, correct and re- 
spectable principles of conduct That publi- 
cation of the Letters which her daughter had 
once hinted at, was not attempted during her 
lifetime. In June 1775, Mrs de Mcdalle was 
in London for the purpose of publishing these 
papers, in which her father confesses that he 
*was more sick of his wife than ever,' with 
otJier indecorous confessions. Such is the 
story of Sterne and his daughter. 

• [On thU pnsiuijrp. ronsult the nftUa on Rumit Dauifhtm' In 
the jtllwiiirtitn fr.r June 18, Mtd July 9, 197a The "•oluUon" 
offered by Mr Fitcgcndd ta (■DcUtaL] 
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yoeick's journal* (pi«e «1S) 

SOME fiirther attracts from this strange record — 
which I believe it is intended to publish — will 
be interesting. I am afraid it must be said that 
the journal leaves our humorist vith scarcely a shred of 
character ; it is a pitiful, undignified display of mean- 
ness, deception and disloyalty to his wife. His only 
excuse is that he was iu such a state of infatuation aa 
to be scarcely conscious of what he was writing. 

He was not, too, above turning his amatory sorrows 
to purposes of profit, and, it would seem from the in- 
troduction, actually designed publishing the straoge 
incoherent ' screed.' It opens : — 

"This journal, wrote under the fictitious names of 
Yorick and Eliza, and sometimes of the Bramin and 
the Bramine, but 'tis a diary of the miserable feelings 
of a pei'son separated from a Lady, for whose society he 
languished. The real names are foreign, and the ac- 
count a copy from a French Mans*, in Mrs S.'s hands 
— but wrote as it is to cast a Viel (Veil) over them. 
There is a counterpart, which is the lady's account of 

* [The JomttiU lo Elba b printed enttn; in this editkm of 
Steme.) 
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■hat tnuisacttons cUuly happettcd, and what punuib 
occupied her mind during this acparatton from her 
AdmirvT — thv«e arc worth reading; the trannlatort 
caniutt Mjr so much in favour of YodckX whidi seein 
to have little merit bcvond their truth.' In other 
wurdit, Mr Sterne wu about to 'make copy' of bis 
iigoiiiea, p*.t!iing it off ajt a tianKlation from the French. 
To soothe bu feelings he kept tlii.i confidential journal 
day by day. 'Hie ftugnient begins on Moivday, April 
13th, and the lady ^iled on the 3Sd.* He is * wofn 
out with fevcn* of all kinds, but most by that fever of 
the heart vith which I am eternally wasting aad shall 
waste, till I see Eliza again.' 

His only comfort was 'to sit and talk with the 
wwthy James.' 

'They sank my heart with an infamous aecount of 
Draper and his deteited character at Bombay. For 
what a wretch art thou baisrding thy life . . . thou 
wilt be repaid with injuries and insult*.' Then he 
heightened the picture with his onm poignant suffer- 
ings and ailments. 'Poor, sick-headed, sick-hearted 
Yorick ! Eliia has made a shadow of thee ; I am 
absolutely good for nothing.' lie was bled, but the 
bandage got loose. * I half bled to death in bed before 
1 felt it, Eliza — farewell to thcc — / am going.' He 
did not 'go,' however — got better, and Mr« James 
comforted him in this way, — 'Tears ran down her 
cheeks when she saw how pale and wan I was. ** I be- 

• (This iboiUd be the 9<, although SUnw gitca th« date aa tlta 
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wedi yon, good soul," she said, " not to r^Mxd cither 
difficulties, orexpencea, but to fly to Eliza directly. I 
tee you will dye without her . . . save yourself for 
her." "Tell her, my dear frieDd, that I will moet her 
in a better world. . . . Tell Eliza, my dear friend that 
I dyed broken-hearted.*' She burst into a most pu* 
thetic flood of tears. You never beheld so aflWrting a 
scene. I hod like to have fainted; it was with difli* 
culty I could reach the street door.* All which was 
but part of the scries of inventions and deception* 
with which he strove to work on Eliza's feelings. The 
JunetCa were not persons likely to say such things 
about the poor, absent Daniel Draper. 

Mr Sterne was, no doubt, in bud health, but instead 
of moping despond ingly, as he described himself, be 
was engaged in a nicket of d!s.Hi[>»ti»ii, having on one 
occasion, at he bousted, forty invitations ! Tlie letter 
to Lady P., of which Mr Thackeray made m> much, 
was likely enough to have been written about tltia 
time.* 

As we have seen, his wife and daughter were men- 
tinng him witli a return, the virry thought of which 
caused him almost ludicrous annoyance and misety. 
*Rty my embari-aiisment — my wife with me every mo* 
mcnt of the summer. I'liink what a restraint upon a 
Fancy that should sport in all points at its case," — on 
ingmioua author's plea. * It wit) be by stealth, if I am 
able to go on with my journal at alL You cannot con- 

* [This letter was protiablv whtteo two vmjs euiiet. S«« Let* 
teCVIitJ 
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ceiv« bow much and how unn'cnally I am pitied. Uj 
frieads think it will kill me.' Hi.-< only chance of 
eAcflpQ was to buy them ofT. By June hu was ncgoti* 
ating to sell * my little cstjite to purcluv-tc peace to my* 
self, and a certainty of never being intcmiptod by Mf» 
Sterne, who, when she is sensible I have given her all I 
can part witli, slie will be at re»t herself." Thia bit of 
jiruperly was certainly Mra Sterne's own, which she had 
nettled on him at their nurriage. 'Nature,' he adds 
later, * i* turned upside down ; for we have now wives 
going to vinit their husbands, aitd taking long joumies, 
<nit t^ ill will. I wish you waa with him (Draper), for 
the same reason that I wish my wife was at Coxwould, 
tliat she might sooner depart in peace.' It will be seen 
that Mr Sterne does not disguise his aspirations. TImk 
ffow with his dementia, and presently take growOT 
diape. With an incredible folly and lack of decency, 
he reminds his flame that Mi-s Sterne had recently a 
paralytic stroke. Here was prospect of release. Grow- 
ing bolder and more reckless, he now hcfiaa to make 
some artful suggestions to Elixa. He drew up a fan- 
ciful paragraph, which might appear in tbo papers. 

'Mr D , dying in the yi-ar 17—, this lady returned 

to Gnglaiid, and Yorick, the year after becoming a 
widower, they were inam'ed, ajid retiring to one of hi* 
livings in Yorkshire, where was a most romantic situa- 
tion, they lived and died happy.' 

Still news of the threatening visitors was delayed. 
'I ait in dread of to-morrow's post, which is to bring 
me an account when madame a to arrive.* He was in 
9W 
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torture and was 'pitied hy every soul in proportion ta 
her character it dctetted and her errand known.' The 
sum that was to secure the absence of the pair, was to 
be an annuity of i'300. the i'2000 for Lydia. But his 
friend Hall su^^ted that ^1600 would be suffidcnt. 
'The advice is well enough if I can get her off with it. 
ni summon up the husband, if I can, and keep the 
f 500 for emergencies. Who knows, Eti/a, what sort of 
emergencies may cry out for it? I concdve some; you, 
Eliai, may conceive others.' (A Shandcan turn it may 
be presumed.) 'Soothe me, calm roe, pour thy healing 
balm into the sorest of hearts. I have a restless, un> 
reo.'sonable wife. She wants ^"400. Bad aoman!' 

Enlivened by this prospect, he proposes a little plan. 
'Whntsay you, Eliai? Shall we join our little capitals 
together? Well, if Mr Draper gives us leave, we may 
ufely. If your virtue and honour are only concerned, 
'twould be xitfe in Vorick's hanils as in a Brother's.' 

With this hopeful speeulation, he lays out all kinds 
of plans. There should be new rooms built at the par* 
sonngc. He would meet her on tlie beach, on her 
an'ival from Bombay, when he 'hoped to have every- 
tJiing planned that depends on me properly, atid Jbr 
xehat dfjifftd* upon Htm who orders every eveitifor ttt, 1 
leave and trust it.'' This Stiggins-like ianctimonious- 
neis ia painful to read. The folly of the scheme waa 
patent, for even were Mrs Sterne removed out of the 
way there etill remained Daniel Draper. By an odd 
retribution the planner himself was the first of the 
quartette concerned to deport this life, or, in his own 
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^^ 'thi. bale Of «dave„,^ ^ _ ^^^^^^ ^ 

He supplies pictures of himself with • a TOO k„ j 
^^e. about hi„,..d.tti„, aott tVvllTL' 
U^- H^'^'^^^^-'theother^deofa.yuS 
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SUPPOSED PLAGIARISMS * 

DRFGRRIAR proved that many of the strange 
and almost grotesque theories and speculations 
found in TVirinim — the ludicrous maunderings of 
Mr Shandy, his plans, his conceits and reflections, which 
had excited so much laughter and astonishment, were all 
drawn from — Rabelais, Montaigne, Bouchet, Beroalde, 
Scarron, and, above all, Burton — whose works had 
served him as text-books. From Burton^s strange 
book, known as the Anatomy pf Melancholy, whole 
paragraphs had been taken, which, when placed side 
by side with the original, did not differ by a single 
word. The grief of Mr Shandy over his son, and 
his dismal reflections, the ' Lady Baussiere's * inattention 
to the importunate b^gar, and much more, are all 
to be read, with a few trifling changes, in the AtuUomy. 
And yet, though this has been the most insisted ou 
of all Mr Sterne's pilferings, it really amounts almost 
to nothing, for those familiar with Burton know well 
that he himself is nothing but a patchwork — a mere 

■ [Consult the " Introduction " to (be third rohune at Witnm 
Aiufiy in this edition. I 
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'cento' of quotations, and the richest storeboose 
scraps and gntheringx from every (jitnrtcr that is 
known ; thercforv, when Mr Steme helped himself u 
thi£ quarter, he did not take Burton, but merely 
whiit Burton had taken. Half-a-doxen pages would 
exhaust these pilferingx. 

The odd learning upon noaes, and the allusion to 
that feature and its Kigniftcance, must ha%-e stradc 
one of Mr Slenie's tone of mind ; and wlicn he allude* 
to the supposed origin of *sofl noses' he had in hi* 
mind the grotewjue conversation between Garganlua 
Grnngousier and tlie monk in Ralxriais. The point 
of Mr Shandy's remark to Ohadiiih when tasking him 
with the failure of his ' farotiritc mare,' is an oU 
jest from the Moycn de Parvcnir. The black f»ge 
atier Vorick's death is to be wen in Flad^Ts great 
Higtory of the World ; and the shower of dashes over 
many pages had been tried before ; but to the wrong 
paging, the * marbled pag^' and the flourish of Trim's 
stick, I believe he has the undisputed title. The« 
were poor tricks, of which he was fully rich eoou^ 
to have been independent. 

It seemed almost as though he meant to have a sly 
Shandean joke at some of the detectives, who Iw knew 
H'ould be presently on his track, when he worked a 
pftsvige from Burton into Trittram Shandy, which 
dwelt on the fashion in which new writeni help them- 
selves from the old, ' As apothecaries,' SMd Burton, 
* we make new mixtures every day, pour out of one 
vessel into anotlier;' and again, 'wc twist the same 
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e Kgain and again.' * Sbal) ne for ever,' said Steme, 
' make new books, as apothccarii's nmkc new mixtures, 
b^ pouring out of one vessel into another ? Are we 
for ever to be twisting and untwisting the same rc^ ?' 

Much stress, too, was laid on his adoption of the 
aiTccting pa^iage from Burnet, as to the choice of an 
inn as a place to die in. But it should be remem- 
bered that Burnet reports it of Archbishop Leighton, 
and that Cicero had uttei'ed the same wish before; 
and that it is an idea, which, under various shapes, has 
occurred to many who have found delight and comfort 
in an inn parlour. After all, there can be no copyright 
in ideas. 

But the trutli is, in all the Shandetui classics there b 
a family likeness — they have virtually but the one 
stock in trade. AH these French humorists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had common forma, 
as it were, of thought, and traditional jokes, whidi 
were passed on from one to ttie oilier. Their humour 
was of the grotesque and extravagant, — a limited 
range; and they seemed never to l>e tired of teltiog 
the same Ktory with little vitri»tiotts of nliape. As an 
instance, jesting on the itosc was a favourite pastime; 
and odd spet-ulatioiis as to iti relation to character, and 
what influences determined its Ivngth in tome men, 
its breadth in othera, gave MWpe to the strnngctit and 
most comic theories. The depariinent relating to nose*, 
the satires, essays, and burlesque dij«]iii!(i lions, in I.atin, 
French and Italiao, 1111 a large shelf in the macai-onic 
library. 
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Tlw idea of so occcotzic bther debatiiig orcr tk 
educAlton of his son, and lading out Utopian scbcna 
and odd plans for th« formation of his mind, maj be 
traced to MartiQUS Scriblerus, tmm Scriblerus to Mt»- 
taigne, and frota Montaigne back to PantagracL Wt 
have the craU'bets of Mr Shaodjr imported into nal 
life, in the carious theories of the father of Miss £dg^ 
worth, 

Laren of Sterne will, however, regret that at Icait 
three of his most charming thoughts should oot ban 
been his own. We roust give up Uncle Tobjs fljr — 
the prettj' \xt of consolstion to Maria, * God tempen 
the wind to the shorn lamb** — and what is the great- 
est sacri6ce, Captain Shandy's famous recording angtL 
The &y, according to Balzac, was originally put out of 
the window b; James the First of England, who raada 
a remark exactly tlie same as that of Uode Toby. Hit 
* shorn lamb' is found in a Languedoc proTerb^ and 
there is a very similar thought in the * OutimtSA 
Proverbs, selected by Mr G. H.. 1640.* *To a close- 
thorne sheepe God gives wind by measure.' And the 
famous recording angel has a parallel in a MS. by a 
monk Alberic, who Hved about the year 1100. *A 
demon holds a book in which are written the tioa of a 
particular man, and an angel drops on it from a phial 
A tear which the nnner had shed in doing a good 
action, and his sins are washed out.' Sterne's tliought 
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• >fftnj pious persons hAvc tuppOTcd that this ll to be fband 
the Scripture, and a c:lcTgymaB la taid to hare tT^iMj ] 
MTmoa upon that text. 
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cxquinitelj artistic, botli in brevity, dnimatic effect, 
mnr) music Mr Moore worked the idea into his ' Peri* 
rithout flcruple. 



* Black •■ the damocd draps that fall 
Prom the denouncing Angdli pea 
Ere ticTcj wccpi thctn out ■(aln.* 



^V We may track him, however, succe^Hfully in «u)otber 
direction, vhere it ia no discredit for him to be found 
out I have mentioned that he must have found the 
nameii of Tiim, Toby, Eugenia, Diego and Obadiah in 
ShadH'ell''s plays. Mr Jackson discovered the names of 
Maroiiette, Batlarelle and Guyol, characters in the Dii- 
teriatioa on Whitkers in the Girard-Cadi^re proceot — 
a common book on the stalls,* and a book exactly in 
Sterne's 'line,' The name Im Flutr, and a trait of his 
character, in to be found in Bayle.f But while the 
originality of Tristram Shandy ia in the main secure, I 
am afraid, in the case of the Sermmui, he seems to have 
cast away all notions of literary morality. His depre- 
dations sti'etched in all directions. I->om Burnet's Siffe 
fCdy to Happina* he took a passage in his twenty- 
eighth sernion, and from tlie same author's yiiturr and 
Grace he helped himself to a large pa-isage in hi.s thirty- 
first sermon. Fh>m Norris he took many pa^uuges as 
also from Bishop Hall ; and in one of Bentlcy's ^^erinoni* 
is to be found almost word for wonl the picture of the 
Inquisition. The most daring, however, of his ptagim* 
risms, was that of some passages in his seventh poathu- 

■ Jackson'* FoarAga. t /W^ 
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mous Mrmon, whic!) were literally transferred wbdenk 
from LeigKton'a twehe scnnotw, the author of wbidi 
■wan an oboctire prebeodar}', not likely to attract 
notice.' 

He is even to be found copying ftxim himself, an) to 
save himself trouble sometimes reproduced a wbok 
jtaasage from an old sermon in a new one.f The kin 
of the ' hobby horse ' la to be fouad in Don Gtaaam , 
d'Jffantthf. i 

Id the Srntimmiat Jourruy, too, it hss been said tbst 
there is great resemblance to the tone of Marivaux and 
Ciebillon. This, however, is fiu" too wide a fidd to . 
make such a charge of any serious weight. The inflii- 
ence of Marivaux and his style was felt more widely in 
French literature than la now supposed : and his peco- 
liar manner for a time leavened and refiiwd & vast deal 
of the lighter literature of his day. 'Marivauder'eren 
became a French woni For Crebillon. Sterne made no 
secret of his admiration : he put his J^rement* into fl 
the hands of the French soubrette he met on the Quai 
Conti ; and I daresay, if one were inclined to search 
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* We tnuKt evtn reftuw the extenoaUoa allowed Un b* Di 
Tcniar, in the ciuc of the jtrotrsque openlnas to his S mm mm (a a. 
* Thftt 1 dcnj- ! ' nftrr the tc;tt was ddlm«dt, prototrpci (igr wfilcb 
nre tn be foiini) in the odd Shandeon book callwl Friar Oirviid. 
Dr FerrtiiT my a Sterne etiuld not huve seen tfaia eurious produrtkin. 
M It »iipr!in.'J ifl-rr tlie publication of Tnilramt SAdmfy. T>.f truth 
Is, it v'uB puMi'hrxl hifcn-t it. ami woi just the book to have futiiiil 
it3 way to Uie Skclton libran-. Slill. one lik« Sterne. fuiiilUr with 
the mw. must luve met niubbers of droll prcachlnic rtories of thift 
cU.li. 

t Sec the pUMffr on DnTldi^uttinK off tliesklft ef Sml^rabe.lB 
the Rcrmon 'On Self-Kiiowlcd^,' to be fouad, aloiost wati fe 
word, in « previous sermoD. 
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these questionable and onc« fiuhionfible romances, some 
hints for the scenes in the Sentimental Journey might 
be lighted on.* 

■ fin the third pamgmph froin Ihe end of Ihis appendix ~ in the 
notn to It — Mr Plligpnild says loroe interciiting thiogi mingled 
with crron nnd obacurc nllu-ticmi. 

Tfa« Mr. Jnrkson in Willinm Jackion of Rxrtrr. niitlinr nf Th* 
^rmr A9*» loiinthrr vith fCinii/t on Wiriiiut Sul-jtrU (London. tTFW). 
In this nook J«ckmn lU-nls willi Sti-rnc In ii lirirfi'tMiy cntil W On 
liilfraiy Thietifry. He pnrtk'ulrtrly points <iut Sterne a olilijiutions 
to Btyu'ii l/ielionary al\d to 'I'urelrr .Vfrmoiw jriafhtd in Ihr CnihcduiX 
Churth of Lineoln (London, 1191) by Wiiltcr Leii-litonliousr (not 
Lcishton, lis givrn l>y Mr FitzjrtTuld), n prctx:iiilufy of l.int'oln. 
BtiTw. im Jackion. " furnished Sterne with Ihennmesof Bebour* 
•Del Ia Fohciuc and many little iin^umhtanrcs m las stflry of V'A« 
VJUtbfv. whirh mny be found In Ihr artlric of MurKitrrl dr Vnlolii. 
toipttlwr with the naioc 1ji Flriir. a footman, and a little trait of 
Ma dMraeter," Tliere l» no iTicntion in '/'A* Four Agtt of the 
Gcranl Ouli^re pnxH, for whidi eoiibiilt MnrieCHllierine Cndi^ 
in the Gmnd Diftionruir*. From Lti^hltintioiiiye') tuclfth tcriuon, 
Sterne took entity »eelions for Sermon XXXIV in the printed col- 
lections. 

In Friar Ofrund of the footnote. Mr FitipmJd rcfen; to the 
Uutoria dtl Fiima-i Prtdir^uioT Frai/ Crruvdto d* Cni'p'iZiU alia* 
7.ola, a novel depiiiiit)|[ ei'i'lceiantloil manners in }ipMln in the 
eiiclileenlh century, by Josf Frani-isco de Ula. The f\n\ part 
n[ipe.treil lit Madrid in ITSH. So far tu Is known, no En^libh trans- 
lulion was made until liTJ — four years after Sterne's death. 
Thoujih Sterne pmlmbly never read the Ixxik. it ihows thai there 
was nothing veir extraordinary in Yorick'» pulpit mannerx. The 
.'>panijih fnnrs. if Ida u to be trusted, were much more iciua- 
tionol than Stcmc.) 
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